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None but a true man can appreciate childhood, 
although children often have a keener appreciation 
of true manhood than most men have. A man must, 
therefore, carry the best instincts of his childhood with 
him into the period of manhood, if he would know 
what it isto be a true man. And not until he knows 
what it is to be a true man, can he be true to the 
child: in the man or to the man in the child. 


It stands to reason that a Sunday-school teacher 
cannot justly go before his class without due prepara- 
tion. But preparation is only preparation. And the 
teacher who would make his work in school’ depend 
entirely upon his work before school, will find that 
the value of his work before school depends upon his 
work in school—and after school. The true test of 
his work is what he does do, not what he was pre- 
pared to do. 


Quite commonly we say that every act has a result 
for good or for evil. Perhaps not so commonly do 
we think that in every act good and evil are alike 
concerned: If we speak for the right, we speak 
against the wrong; if we speak for the wrong, we 
speak against the right. But while a positive posi- 
tion for one involves as positive a position against the 
other, yet the same rule does not liold when our posi- 





tion toward one or the other is merely negative or 
indifferent. Thus, one may speak lightly of right 
without Opposing, if, indeed, he does not actually 
encourage, the cause of wrong. But one cannot speak 
lightly of wrong without indirectly harming the cause 
of right. One cannot be really and wholly right 
without being seriously, earnestly, and actively right. 
The moment you are willing to trifle either with the 
right or with the wrong, that moment you are wrong. 


~ 


The Book of books is a Book of books. It is not 
only the Book ‘above all books, but it is a Book made 
up of many books. And in no way does the unity of 
the diverse books in this inspired collection of inspired 
material stand out more clearly than in the natural- 
ness of the transfer from one of these books to another, 
in the current system of common Bible study. For 
a full year the Sunday-schools have been studying in 
the Book of Matthew, and now, with the opening of 
the month of July, the lessons turn back to the Book 
of Exodus,—from the New Testament to the Old; 
from the new covenant of life-giving blood to the old 
covenant of life-typifying blood ; from the Christ in 
history to the Christ in prophecy. The truth in the 
two books is the same. It is the methods of its state- 
ment which differ. And without the other form of 
statement, neither form is complete or completely 
intelligible. The one is the inspired text, of which 
the other is the inspired commentary. 


In the light of modern scholarship, and in the 
atmosphere of modern scientific research, the Bible 
stands out in a pre-eminence never accorded to it in 
an earlier day. At no time before in the world’s 
history have so many of the foremost scholars of the 
world given their reverent adhesion to the truths of 
the Bible as at the present time. Nor was there ever 
a time when the intelligent study of the Bible had so 
large a place as just now in the occupation of men of 
high intellectual attainment. The foremost universi- 
ties of the old world and the new are laid under obli- 
gation week by week for the elucidation of that portion 
of the Bible text which is the theme of the Interna- 
tional Lesson series. Illustrations of this truth abound 
inthe pages of The Sunday School Times. During 
the first six months of this year the Critical Notes on 
the New Testament, in these pages, have been sup- 
plied by President Dwight of Yale University, and 
the Suggestive Jottings by Professor Dr. Godet of 
Neufchatel ; while men of eminence from Leipzig and 
Hanover and Greifswald and Oxford have added 
side-lights of special interest. and importance. Now 
that the lessons return to the Old Testament, Presi- 
dent Dwight’s place is taken by Professor Dr. William 
Henry Green of Princeton, and Professor Dr. Godet’s 
place is taken by the Rev. Dr. Alfred Edersheim of 
Oxford ; while other-writers of eminence are to sup- 
ply special articles from time to.time. Dr. Green is 
well known to American readers generally. Dr. Eder- 
sheim also is known well and widely in this country 
especially as the author of The Life and Times of 
Jesus the Messiah; The Temple: Its Ministry and 
Services in the Time of Jesus Christ; Sketches of 
Jewish Social Life in the Days of Christ; The Exodus 
and the Wanderings in the Wilderness; Prophecy 
and History in Relation to the Messiah, and other 


Dr. Edersheim’s studies and training have given him 
peculiar fitness for work in the line of his undertak- 
ing for the studies ‘of the last half of the current year. 
Those who are’ best competent to judge the labors of 
these trained scholars are sure to place the highest 
estimate on their labors in this connection. 





DOUBT DISCLOSED IN mowincgirad 


“Tm a big man. I ain’t a boy; I’m aman.” It 
is a little boy who says that—as everybody et 
understand. And the ‘little boy says it, not because 
he-is sure that it is true, but because he is in doubt 
at the very point of his bragging, and he wants to 
convince himself, even if he is unable to convince 
anybody else, that there is more truth in his claira 
than there seems to be. And just that which is the 
basis of that little boy’s bragging is at the bottom of 
all bragging everywhere. It is doubt, not confidence, 
that is disclosed in the strongest words of boastfulness. 

The repose of assured strength and’ courage is 
wholly incompatible with a spirit of braggadocio. A 
stately mastiff would never return the noisy challenge 
of an insignificant little terrier by a corresponding 
bluster of threatening ; for the mastiff is sure of his 
power, while the terrier evidences his well-founded 
doubt of its possession. Nor would a stalwart father 
think .6f brandishing his muscular arms before his 
puny child, to prove to the little one that he is the 
stronger of the two. In neither case would it occur 
to the strong one that his strength is fairly in ques- 
tion ; hence any boasting of it would be unthought of 
by him. And unless the fact of one’s power, or of 
one’s position, is somehow in’ doubt in the mind of its 
possessor, or its asserter, or is known to be honestly 
in doubt in the minds of others, the idea of boasting 
of its possession would find no entrance into his mind ; 
and, therefore, would find no expression from his mind. 

A well-formed man would never think of boasting 
that he has a head, a body, two arms, and two legs, 
or that he can see and hear and speak. But a man’ 
who has some physical infirmity is quite likely to 
make a boastful show of his special ability in the line 
of his special infirmity. The man or the woman who 
is readiest to boast of “ moving in good society,” or of 
being on terms of intimacy with persons of prominence 


individual, so it is with the institution, with the organi- 
zation, or with any other entity. Whether it be a 
periodical, a college, a state, or a religious denomina- 
tion, its highest point of boastfulness is almost sure to 


‘| be the point where grave doubts of its right to special 


honor are entertained by itself, or by those whose opin- 
ion it values. So uniformly is this truth applicable, 
that a boastful tone on any one’s part invites, as well 
as discloses, doubt at the point of such boasting; while 
an absence of boasting lulls suspicion of one’s worth 
and power. Men seem best when they claim least. 
“ We rise in glory as we sink in pride; 
Where boasting ends, there dignity begins.” 

One may be conscious of superior power, or of 
other superiority, and may give confident expression 
to that consciousness, without boastfulness. A man 





works in the line of biblical research and literature. 


who is six feet tall knows very well that he can reach 
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in the community, is pretty sure to be one who was* 
not “to the manner born,” and who wants others to’ 
share the surprise which has come to him, or to her, 
in this unexpected social uplifting. As it is with the 
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with his raised arm to a point beyond the reach of a 
man who is only five feet tall. His proffer to*render 
a service accordingly is not necessarily a boastful 
proffer. Similarly a trained scholar may, without 
any show of boasting, proffer his aid in translating 
an inscription in a language quite familiar to him, 
when he finds a person near him in a puzzle over it- 
in fact, a disclaimer of power et such a point would 
in itself be an indirect mode of boasting of that power. 
The good singer who insists that’ she is out of voice, 
or out of practice, just now, and who persists in her 
refusal to sing until attention to her refusal is secured 
from all directions, and the public speaker who pre- 
faces his address with repeated declarations of his 
lack of preparedness for the occasion, and of his 
inability to meet the: demands of the hour, are boast- 
ers ‘in their several spheres; and their boasting is a 
disclosure of their doubt whetherthey shall do as well 
iis is expected of them) or as they ‘would like: to do. 
Their self-consciousness causes their show of self- 
depreciation ; just as excessive egotism manifests itself 
in one’s emphatic disavowal of egotism, when he fears 
hei is egotistical, or that others will think he is, His 
boasting takes the form of insisting that he has 
nothing to boast. of, least of all in the direction where 


dhe might be suspected of a readiness to boast. ‘As 


Decius says of Coosar: 
; “ He loves to hear 
' That unicorns may be betrayed with trees, | 
_And bears with glasses, elephants with holes, 
Lions with toils, and men with flatterers ; 
But when I tell him Ae hates flatterers, 
He says he does, being then most flattered,” »’ 
. The doubts and questionings which are the primary 
‘cause of boastfulness may indeed call for tenderness 
rather than for censure or contempt, when they show 
themselves in a manner which seems like boastful- 
ness, but which indeed is a very different thing. .Men 


‘who are so self-contained, and so solidly confident in 


their powers or in their mission, that they have never 


‘a waver of doubt concerning themselves or their 
abilities, are above all temptation to boast; and, in 


private as well as in public,.they give ng, indication 
of any consciousness of personal achievengpdsom their 
part... But again, there are.men who do disteust;them- 
selves, and who wonder that anybody has high expec- 
tation of them, yet who find that: they haveyunder 
pressure, wrought a work of which they would have 
supposed themselves incapable, and ‘for which they 
are honored and praised by. others, Such ‘men, 


_making no show of boastfulness in public, and being 


sincerely self-distrustful, may, in the freedom of some 


.personal confidence, confess their wonder over them- 


selves, and tell the story of their struggle and their 


‘triumph in language which.might be the language of 
‘boasting, but which is not. Thus it is, for example, 
‘that a modest young student tells his mother how 
“purprised he is at the credit he has gained in his col- 
_lege competitions, when he had no thought of winning 


honors against so much better scholars than hiniself. 


Thus again it is that.a soldier gives to a loyed friend 
‘@ vivid recital of his battle with himself when he was 
first going under fire, and of his victory over himself, 


in spite of his lack of courage, when he was fairly at 
the task to which his superior had set him. His 
glowing words about himself are, it is true, a dis- 
closure of his doubt of himself at the time of which 


“he is telling ; but his spitit in this telling is rather 


one of wonder that he did not fail as he might have 
failed, than of bosstfulness that he did as well as he 
did do under the circumstances. Most men do their 
best work beyond their expectations, and in spite of 
a doubt of their power to do it. Such men give evi- 
dence of their doubtings to those who enjoy their 
freest confidences, by the way in which they express 
their wonder that they ‘have been enabled to do as 


much as they have done ; yet their confession of self- 
' distrustfulness ought not to be mistaken for self- 


asserting boastfulness, 
- If only we would always bear in mind that boast- 


ing is a sign of doubt concerning our power, or our 


‘“position, or our rights, at the very point of our boast- 
“fulness, we should be more loath todisclose publicly our 


dubiousness of mind, by any word that seems like a 
boastful one. If, moreover, we realized that every 
emphatic disclaimer of a boastful spirit on’ our part 
is likely to be counted an indirect and a least com- 
mendable mode of boasting, we should shun this 
appearance of boasting also. And, again, if we were 
careful to distinguish between those boastful references 
to one’s ways.and words which are designed to conceal 
one’s weakness, and those confiding references to one’s 
achievings in spite of his lack which are intended as 
a confession of one’s weakness, we should know when 
to condemn a show of boasting, and when to regard 
with tenderness that which might be mistaken for it. 
Boasting is always a disclosure of doubt, but a dis- 
closing of doubt is not always boastfulness. — 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS, 


Bible chronology is a source of endless discudsion. The 
popular attention which it commands would seem, indeed, 
to be in inverse proportion to its importance, At the 
best, it is a matter of calculation and inference, and its 
conclusions are of small weight in the settlement of an 
question of fundamental truth. Yet the date of the 


Flood, and of the Exodus, and the date of the Nativity, ' 
and of the Crucifixion; are points on which another word 


by any thoughtful writer issureof a wide hearing. Now 
that we are passing from the New Testament to the Old, 
in our lesson series, the question of the probable date of 
the Crucifixion is raised once. more by a comment from 
a ©anada correspondent, as follows: 

‘In Suggestive Thoughts, by Professor Dr. Fréderic Godet, on 
the lesson for June 3, [ find certain words quoted with approval 
which seem to me to contain an error.. His words, including 
the quotation, are as follows: ‘(Let us, then, often place our- 
selves before this cross, Let us remember, there, that those who 
have nailed Jesus Christ to it are not the men of the year 33 of 
our era; they are our sins.” Is it correct that Christ was cruci- 
fied in the year 33 of our era, as implied, if not directly affirmed, 
in the statement referred to? Please give, in your Notes on 
Open Letters, some light on this point. 

The precise date of the crucifixion of Jesus is by no 
means a settled point in history. Two factors in the 
problem are uncertain; namely, the date of the birth of 
Jesus, and the length of time of his public ministry. In 


the Lesson Surroundings of The Sunday Sélhiool’ Timés'|* 


for June 18, 1887, the question of our Lord’s birth was 
considered at some length, and reasons were given for 
supposing that that’event took place as early as the year 
of Rome 749, five years earlier than the date fixed in 
our popular chronology as the beginning of our Chris- 
tian era. In accordance with this calculation, the date 
of the Crucifixion (as stated in the Lesson Surroundings 
in The Sunday School Times for May 19, 1888) was proba- 
bly the year of Rome 783,—A. D. 80. Anextended dis- 


cussion of the subject will be found in Andrews’s Life of |: 


Our Lord (pp. 1-44); and the various dates of the Cruci- 
fixion which have found recent advocates among Bible 
scholars are there given as follows—according to the 
year of Rome: “781, Jarvis; 782, Browne, Sepp, Clin- 
ton, Patritius; 783, Wieseler, Friedlieb, Greswell, 
Tischendorf, Bucher, Ellicott, Thomson, Riggenbach; 
784, Hales, Paulus; 786, Ebrard, Ammer, Ewald.” It will 
be seen that the year of Rome 781 corresponds with A.D. 
28, and 786 with A. D. 33. Thus Dr. Godet is not alone 
in thinking that the date of the Crucifixion was A.D. 83. 
But The Sunday School Times gave reasons, only a few 
weeks ago, for favoring the placing of that event three 
years earlier, 


If space were taken, in these pages, for all the criti- 
cisms on the lesson-note writers which are sent in by 
interested readers, week by week, there would be no 
space for any other matter. From two to ten letters a 
day, of this character, are received by the Editor, involv- 
ing questions of doctrine, questions of fact, questions of 
personal impression, and questions of style, in the writ- 
ing of one or another of the corps of lesson-writers, 
Only now and then, however, does the importance of the 
point made by 4 critic seem such as to. justify the re- 
opening of the question in these crowded columns. 
When, for example, fresh light is thrown by a critic on 
a passage of Bible truth, the value of ‘the criticism ‘is 
lifted above the ordinary plane. If, moreover, it is the 
Editor himself who is in error, there is an added reason 
for giving prominence to. the correction of his error. 
Therefore it is that the following note to the Editor, from 
the professor of New Testament Greek in a New York 
State institution of learning, is given place just here: 

In your Illustrative Applications on the lesson for June 3, 





(in The’ Sunday School Times of May 19, page 313), you say: 





—==, 

“Some felt stung by his whip of small cords.” Are We ty 
snqentted by this that you would teach that Jesus useq the 

“whip of small cords’to drive out people? It seems go pi 
tainly. I know the old version teaches that. “And when he 
had made a scourge of small cords, he drove ‘them all out of 
the temple, and the sheep and the oxen,” ete, [John2- 10) 
The Revision, however, which is more faithful to the Origing| 
(as almost always is the case), does not teach it.. The only 
ground J see for thinking that Jesus used the whip (Seourge 
upon persons is the panctas [all], which is masculine. To ou 
ate this, we may suggest that the probata [sheep] and bo 
[oxen] are in apposition with pantas; and as one is neuter anj 
the other masculine, the adjectiv8, used substantively, standin 
for the two, would riaturally be in the masculine rather thay 
[the] neuter gender. Pantas, then, is limited in its use to 
probata and: boas, and does not include tous pélountas [“ thing 
that sold’’} and tous kermatistas [* the changers:of money”), 
It seems to me that this is the correct construction. of the pas. 
sage according to the rules of syntax. . If Iam correct, there 
is no ground for suggesting that Jesus made any. one to fee} 
“stung” by his whip. Nor can I believe, from the character 
of Jesus, that he did it. Hence I was sorry to see your sugges. 
tion. I wish to say that I greatly appreciate the high characte 
and ability of The Sunday School Times, and to express my sai. 
isfaction that you use so uniformly the Revised’Version. I wis) 
the same were true of our various quarterlies and lesson-helps, 
Your paper can help, and is helping, greatly to the wider intro. 
duction of this better version. 


The Editor’s reference, in this instance, to our Lord's 
use of the “ whip of small cords,” was made in: thie ling 
of the traditional view of the facts, without a re-exani- 
nation ef the text. Moreover, there is an Oriental natu. 
ralness to the narrative, as commonly understood, which 
was decidedly in its favor, But the reasons.suggested by 
our correspondent carry weight with them; and it seems 
probable, from the text, on its more careful examination 
(especially in view of the usage of the Greek particles ¢eand 
kai), that the scourge of smal! cords was employed in the 
driving out of the sheep and oxen, and not.of those who 
sold them. Canon Westcott, in the Speaker's Commen- 
tary, says that the pantas includes ‘‘apparently the sellers 
as well as the animals, though the next clause must bk 
translated ‘both the sheep and the oxen,’” Watkins, in 
Ellicott’s Handy Commentary, thinks that “the driving 
out with the scourge was not of ‘all [men] and sheep ani 
oxen,’ but of ‘all;’ that is, both sheep and oxen,” -Ani 
this seems the better reading, 








SOUL-NEEDS:...:: 
BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 


True penitence and prayer 

In the soul’s life should share, 

And faith should always bloom 

By the cradle and the tomb,— 

A flower from above 

Watered by God’s love. 
Grovetown; Ga. 





THE QUARTER’S OUTLOOK. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


At the opening of this quarter’s lessons, we find .the 
children of Israel ericamped in the wilderness at the base 
of Mount Sinai, . They had probably pitched their tents 
in or adjacent to the broad plain er-Rahah, first described 
by Robinson, and from which the. bold and rugged sum- 
mit of the mountain is distinctly visible. They had left 
Egypt on the night of the Passover,—the night, conse- 
quently, which, according to Jewish reckoning, was. the 
beginning of the fifteenth day of the first month: (Exod. 
12:6, 29 ff.; Num. 83: 8). They reached Sinai on the 
first day of the third month (Exod. 19: 1), and remained 
there three or more days. (vs. 11, 16) before the Lord’s 
majestic descent upon its summit. It is not improbable, 
accordingly, and, is commonly supposed, that just fifty 
days may have elapsed between the exodus and the giv- 
ing of the law, which is the precise interval between the 
Passover and the feast of weeks, or Pentecost (Lev. 23: 
16; Deut. 16.: 9,10.) If this be so, the signal descent of 
the Holy Spirit, which ushered in the new dispensation 
and inaugurated the Christian Church (Acts 2; 1), 
occurred on the anniversary of the day when God came 
down in solemn pomp to constitute Israel his own pecu- 
liar people, his Old Testament church; and to introduce 
the Mosaic dispensation. 

This transaction, which took place nanos scenes of 
such awful grandeur, is the fundamental fact in the 
entire Old Testament, to which all that preceded is pre- 
liminary, from which all that follows is the legitimate 
sequence, The antecedent history traces the successive 
steps by which Israel was brought into existence as a 
nation, sundered from all other nations, and prepared 
for the high destiny that awaited them. It wags not 
because of any native superiority or intrinsic goodness 
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: t. 7:6, 7; 9: 4, 5) that they were brought 

— Ys patie relation to the Most High, and put 

py, possession of these distinguished privileges, but from 

the sovereign grace of God, who. was pleased to make 
them the depositaries of his revealed will and of his sal- 

* vation, with a view to their ultimate diffusion throughout 
the world (Gen. 12: 1-3; Num, 14: 21). 

The Scriptures are careful to record that all mankind 
are of one blood and sprung from a common parentage ; 
and that there were no national or race distinctions in 
the original promise of deliverance from the ruin of the 
fall, but that it was as broad as the seed of the woman 
(Gen. 3: 15). Jehovah was the God of Israel in a very 
different sense from that in which heathen nations 
had their patron deities. There was no physical bond 
of relationship, such as the Romans claimed, when they 
traced the descent of Romulus from Mars, and of Zneas 
from Venus and thus from Jupiter, on the ground of 
which they might expect the deity to exercise a blind 
partiality on their behalf, treating them with exclusive 
favor, and showing hostility to all others. Jehovah was 
the God of the whole earth, the Creator and Lord of 
all mankind. And he was a righteous and holy God. 
He entered into covenant with Israel that they might be 
a holy and righteous people. It was only upon the con- 
dition of their obedience to his pure and just commands 
that they could expect his favor. Transgressions against 
his righteous law were breaches of the covenant with 
him, and were visited with severe penalties. The design 
of God’s special relation to the covenant people was 
not, as it has sometimes been grossly misrepresented, to 
favor them, right or wrong, or to exalt them at the 
expense of the rest of mankind, but to preserve and 
perpetuate the true religion in at least one portion of 
the race, when it had died out in every other, and to 
make this a centre from which truth and godliness 
might radiate, and thus at length overspread the whole 
eartlt. 

Other nations have won greater celebrity in science 
and art, in philosophy, and in the various branches of 
human learning. It is the glory of Israel that God’ 
made himself known amongst them, and that it is from 
them that correct knowledge of his nature and will has 
been derived. With all the culture and refinement of 
Egypt, which was, in the age of Moses, one of the great- 
et kingdoms of the world in the front rank of civiliza- 
tin and of human progress, the notions of God and of 
divine things current there were of the most groveling 
description. And while the institutions of Moses hear 
numerous marks of having proceeded from a legislator 
learned in all the wisdom of Egypt, and familiar with 
the usages current there, they at the same time breathe 
a spirit and embody religious conceptions as different 
from those of Egypt, and it may be added from those of 
Babylon and Greece and Rome, as day from night. 

The children of Abraham, under God’s gracious provi- 
dence, had at length been swelled from a family toa 
nation. Egypt, which had hospitably received them in 
the time of Joseph, and given them the benefit of contact 
with its own advanced civilization during their protracted 
abode in that land, had at length cast them forth, glad 
to escape from its oppressive bondage. Their leader, 
Moses, had been providentially fitted for his great task 
by years of training at the court of Pharaoh, and in the 
solitude of the desert of Midian. And now the supreme 
moment had arrived, when the relation long contemplated 
was to be formally instituted, and Jehovah, the God of 

their fathers, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, was 
to become by special covenant, embracing mutual stipu- 
lations, contracted with appropriate solemnities, the God 
of the nation of their descendants. 
The basis of the covenant was the revealed law of God, 


to which the people in the most solemn manner promised | 


obedience. This law consisted of the Ten Commandments, 
proclaimed amidst the most sublime and awful manifesta- 
tions of the divine presence, and: subsequently engraved 
on tables of stone, together with the ordinances immedi- 
ately afterwards communicated to Moses and committed 
to writing by him (Exod. 20 : 22 to 28 : 38). 

That this covenant relation between God and Israel 
was really formed at this time and under these circum- 
stances, is plain not only from the historical account con- 
tained in the Book of Exodus, but from repeated allusions 
and statements in subsequent Scriptures. The super- 
natural manifestations at Sinai are referred to (Deut. 
83: 2), in the confessédly very ancient Song of Deborah 
(Judg. 5 : 4,5), and in Psalm 68 : 7, 8,17, and are implied 
in prophetic descriptions of the divine theophany such 
as Habakkuk 3:3. The prophets uniformly trace this 
relation back to the time of the exodus (Hos. 2: 15; 12:9; 
13:4; Amos 3: 1, 2; Jer. 2: 2; Ezek. 20: 10, 11). - The 


isa monumental evidenceofthesamething. Anditis im- 
possible to imagine how the Jews of all subsequent ages 
came to believe that their law was given at Mount Sinai 
unless this was really the case. Ifit had been said to have 
been given at Jerusalem, orat Bethel, or at some other spot 
hallowed by ancient association and by the memory of 
their fathers, it might have been supposed that the sacred- 
ness of the place had given birth to the tale. But it is 
quite inconceivable why tradition should have fixed upon 
this wild, inhospitable region, remote from the holy land, 
out of all connection with the worship of Jehovah or the 
history of their ancestors, and made it the birthplace of 
their national constitution and of their ordinances of 
religious worship, unless the truth of history required it, 
The miraculous accompaniments of the giving of the law 
cannot discredit the record to those who believe in the 
reality ofan immediate divine revelation. And the carp- 
ing objections that expressions in these laws imply that 
the people were engaged in agricultural pursuits (Exod. 
22 : 5, 6, 29 ; 23 : 10-12, 16, 19), and were settled in per- 
manent abodes (Exod. 20: 10; 21: 6), are sufficiently 
rebutted by the evident allusions to their recent departure 
out of Egypt (Exod. 20 : 2; 22: 21; 23: 9), and to their 
entry into Canaan as yet future (Exod. 23; 28, 28), and 
by the consideration that the laws were ‘framed with 
reference to their expected occupancy of the land which 
had been promised to them. 

The formation of the covenant between God and Israel 
rendered a new body of divine regulations necessary, 
which should set forth how this new relation was to be 
exhibited and maintained. This is the Levitical law, or, 
in the cant phrase of recent critics, the priest code, which 
embraces the remainder of Exodus (chaps. 25-40), broken 
only by the defection of the golden calf (chaps. 32-34), the 
whole of Leviticus and considerable portions of the Book 
of Numbers. As Jehovah has now become the God of 
Israel, he will fix his dwelling in the midst of them. 
And as they are abiding in tents and marching from place 
to place, he too will condescend to make his abode in a 
sacred tent which can be transplanted with every move- 
ment of the camp. Minute and detailed directions are 
accordingly given respecting the materials and the con- 
struction of the tabernacle, its vessels and equipments 
(Exod, 25-31); and it is then recorded with like detail, 
and in almost identical phrase, how these injunctions 
were obeyed with the utmost exactness, and the tabernacle 
was completed and set up, and the Lord himself took pos- 
session of it and filled it with his glory (chaps. 35-40). 

The services to be performed in this sanctuary next 
claim attention. The various sacrifices to be offered are 
déscribed (Lev., chaps. 1-7), and priests are solemnly set 
apart to offer them (chaps. 8-10). The people who frequent 
this sanctuary must be pure: laws are accordingly given 
to define what is clean and what unclean, and to prescribe 
rites of cleansing (chaps. 11-15), culminating in the ger- 
vices of the annual day of atonement (chap. 16). And to 
guard more effectually against all illicit worship, no ox 
or sheep or goat must be slain,even for food, elsewhere 
than at the tabernacle (chap. 17). Obedience to this 
injunction would be quite impracticable at any other 
time or place than during Israel’s abade in the wilder- 
ness; and the form and language of several other laws 
point indubitably to the wilderness‘as the place of their 
origin. A variety of regulations follow, which grow out 
of the relation of Israel to a holy God (chaps, 18-22), and 
are to a great extent enforced by the ever-repeated con- 
sideration, ‘Iam Jehovah your God.” Chapters 23 and 
25 contain a conspectus of sacred times, followed (chap. 
26) by promises to the obedient, and threatenings to the dis- 
obedient, and a supplemental chapter (chap. 27).on vows. 
The people are then numbered, directions are given 
respecting the camp and its removal (Num., chaps. 1-10), 
and Israel leave Sinai for Canaan. A few additional laws 
given during the forty years’ wandering, and recorded as 
circumstances called for their enactment, complete the 
ceremonial or Levitical legislation. 

The books of Moses contain one more body of laws 
delivered to Israel after their wanderings in the desert 
were at an end, in the last month of the fortieth year 
after the exodus from Egypt. They were now encamped 
in the plains of Moab, and were shortly to cross the Jor- 
dan and enter the promised land. Moses, who had been 
their leader hitherto, was to go with them no longer. 
But before he is parted from them, he makes a most touch- 
ing and affectionate address to the people, exhorting them 
to a faithful adherence to the Lord’s service, and couples 
with this a restatement of the divine law, as it is found 
in the Book of Deuteronomy. 

There are thus three successive codes of law contained 
in the Pentateuch, each of which has its own particular 





existence of the ark of the covenant with its tables of stone 


occasion and design by which their respective contents 
are determined. The discrepancies which have been 


alleged to exist in the Mosaic legislation are thus, for 
the most part, to be accounted for. If Deuteronomy 
does not repeat the details of the Levitical law, it is not 
because the former belongs to a period in Israel’s history 
when the ritual was comparatively simple and undevel- 
oped, and the latter to a later age, when ceremonies had 
been greatly multiplied, and sacerdotalism was much 
more advanced. The simple explanation is that the 
Levitical law was intended for the guidance of the 
priests, and hence gives rules for all the minutie of 
the ceremonial. Deuteronomy is addressed to the peo- 
ple at large, and hence deals largely with another class 
of matters, or, where it touches the ritual, does so in much 
more general terms, leaving the more precise details to 
the priests, to whom the people are directed for further 
instruction (Deut. 24; 8). Again, if there are seeming 
discrepancies between the enactments of the book of the 
covenant and those of Deuteronomy, these are in most 
instances explicable as modifications intentionally intro- 
duced, which the lapse of time and the change of cir- 
cumstances had shown to be desirable. That there are 
difficulties in reconciling these codes in certain particu- 
lars may readily be confessed; but this. is not surpris- 
ing, considering their great antiquity and the scantiness 
of our information. If we had a better understanding 
of the case, difficulties which now seem perplexing 
might altogether vanish. 

The lessons for the third quarter are selected partly 
from the legislation, and partly from the history of the 
abode in the wilderness; and they extend from the ratifi- 
cation of the covenant at Sinai unto the death of Moses. 
Almost the whole of the Mosaic legislation, and of the 
forty years’ wandering in the desert, is comprised within 
these limits. A few of the most prominent and instruc- 
"tive particulars included in each, are all that can be 
touched upon in this brief series. The ritual law was 2 
great body of object-lessons before the eyes and minds 
of the people, which set forth in visible symbols the 
most important truths respecting their relation to God, 
and the purposes and methods of his grace. And, 
although this law is no longer obligatory as respects its 
outward observance, the truths which it embodied are of 
perpetual validity. It is the gospel in embryo, and the 
spiritual doctrines of the gospel are here taught in an 
elemental manner by material signs and emblems. These 
emblems have lost none of their reality and impressive- 
ness, They are the word of God to us, as truly as to 
those to whom they were originally given. In fact, we 
should ledirt more from then, in this clearer day of grace, 
than those could who lived under the ceremonial law. 
For while, in its true spiritual sense, the method of 
approach to God and the blessings of communion with 
him are the same now that they ever were, the distinct- 
ness with which these are made known is greater than 
before. And with this increase of the clearness with 
which the truth itself is apprehended, comes a fuller 
perception of the correspondence between the emblem 
and that which it is designed to set forth. The type is 
best understood by him who has the key afforded by the 
antitype. 

So also the events of the sacred history are not merely 
past transactions, which are interesting to us because of 
our sympathy with the actors, or because of the effect 
which they have had upon the subsequent destiny of 
mankind in general, or of ourselves in particular. Their 
chief moment to us lies in the fact that they reveal the 
principles of the divine administration. As, in water, 
face answereth to face, so the heart of man to man. In 
the conduct of others we see ourselves’ revealed, and 
what we might do in similar circumstances, And in 
God’s dealings with them, we see how he will ever deal 
with those who pursue a likecourse. It is only necessary 
to modify the unessential form to make the case sub- 
stantially our own. And there is no portion of the sacred 
history more fruitful of valuable suggestions than the 
record of Israel’s passage through the wilderness. 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 





D 
STUDYING THE LESSON FROM THE TEX7. 
BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


ferent days. It begins, “ And he said unto Moses.” 
Where is the name of the person represented by “che”? 
I look back more than one hundred verses to find where 
it says, “ And theg,ord said unto Moses.” 

After God said “Come,” why did Moses do some- 
thing else first? The first verse has “Come,” and not 
until the ninth verse is the word “went.” How much 
time elapsed between “come” and “went”? A day, at 





least. Why did Moses first tell the people God’s words 
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‘and judgments? Because God had told him first to do 
‘wo. The order of command was this:-—-The Lord said, 
““Thus thou shalt say unto the children of Israel,” 
“These are the judgments which thou shalt set before 
‘them ” (three chapters). “Come up.,.and worship.” 
Moses obeyed in the order of those commands. 
‘Moses had two ways of repeating the words and judg- 
ments to the people, The first day he told them from 
memory. ‘The second day he read them out of a book. 
Between the two assemblies of the people he wrote the 
‘book. Moses was a good scholar, and knew the art of 
Writing, 
'” “How large was the book? I think it contained the 
last five verses of chapter 20, and the one hundred verses 
of. chapters 21, 22, and 28, The people needed line upon 
line, reading and reading again. I need to read and 
re-read an important passage, All need the same, | 
~" All the people answered in’ the same way, “ All... will 
we do.” It is not rash'to promise to do what it is .my 
‘duty todo. By a unanimous vote, the people promised 
to do all God’s words and judgments, Judgment, usually, 
‘jaa decision of a case in court, What does judgment 
mean here? Without looking in Webster’s Dictionary, 
I will answer. It is a word of command spoken by the 
great Judge. I now look in Webster, but I am not satis- 
fied with his definitions. 
. . Moses rose up early in the morning. He had much 
work todo. Promptitude would impress the people. He 
builded, but others assisted him, no doubt. “He sent 
‘young men.” What for? Toofferand tosacrifice. This 
question and answer express the thought more clearly to 
my mind. The word “which” does not show the thought 
‘as clearly. The sense that I get from the verse is, that 
‘Moses sent men to offer and to sacrifice, and the men did 
‘as they were sent to do. ° 
Half of the blood was set on one side for atime. The 
other half of the blood was sprinkled on thealtar.. This 
was God’s.portion. The people were then qualified by 
the reading of the covenant, and by asseating toit. After 
that the half of the blood that had been set.on one side 
was sprinkled upon the people. That was the people’s 
portion. a a 
. » This ceremony evidently bound the contract. There 
were two contracting parties, God and the people. God 
gave his commands, the people agreed to obey them. 
The minds of the two parties met in the, agreement. 
Each party received half of the solemn token.that bound 
the agreement. Aw 2% on tit 
. After this the elders of Israel were better prepswed to 
go and worship God in the beauty of jholiness,;--E ‘have 
gonsulted Webster again to find that the name “sapphire” 
is usually restricted to the blue crystals, The bluaq-sky, 
to the elders, appeared like the pavement of God’s house. 
The people around Sinaisweremear God; the elders were 
nearer God; but Moses ;was,nearest God. “Come up 
to me into the mount,;and be there.” This sounds like 
a stay of some time, . Accordingly, the last verse of the 
ehapter shows a stay of forty days and forty nights. 
‘Boston, Mass. 





HOW TO’APPROACH THE STUDY OF 
| BIBLE HISTORY. 


BY MARY ©. CUTLER. 


Mre. May had been watching one member of her class 
with much solicitude, for she thought he was trying to 
live a Christian life; and yet she could find no suitable 
opportunity for speaking with him concerning this sub- 
ject which occupied so large a, place in her thoughts. 
The class of boys whom she had a few years ago under- 


taken to teach, had become young men now, and were 


not so accessible as formerly; yet they treated her with 


a. kind of chivalrous loyalty, which made her feel that 


they were more than ever her boys, Hence it was with 


a sudden gladness that she heard this one for whom she 


had been specially praying, accost her, as he overtook 
her on the way home from Sunday-school. It seemed 
very easy, too, after the lesson they had just been having, 
to allude to the hope she felt for him, 


“Yes,” he answered, “‘I did make up my mind to be 
a Christian one Sunday after you had told us that we 


*needn’t be afraid God wouldn’t do his part if we did ours. 


But I don’t feel about a good many things as I suppose 
# Christian ought, so I don’t know whether I am one or 


pot.” 


His teacher looked at him inquiringly, fearing to ques- 
tion him too closely; but he went on of his own accord 


to explain. 


,. Now when I go home, I suppose I ought to want to 
sit down and read my Bible; but [ must confess I would 


and biography of the Bible, Now what do you think of 
that fora Christian?” — 

Mra, May was not a little startled by this frank avowal, 
for it recalled a painful experience of her own younger 
days. 

“O Fred!” she said earnestly, “do not let that dis- 
courage you, for I once felt so myself; only instead of 
taking the blame to myself, as you do, I laid itallon the 
Bible. But I was already a church-member, and nearly 
all my friends were Christians, and I thought my ideas 
would shock them, and that I should lose the good 
opinion of some whose friendship I valued; so I had not 
courage to confess my thoughts about the Bible, Thus 
I lived a wretched sort of double life for years, pretend- 
ing to be a Christian; and yet the Bible had so little hold 
on me, that I neglected it until my soul was nearly starved, 
At last,—I hardly know how it came about,—partly 
through the influence of some books that were thrown 
in my way,-~but by the Lord’s merciful dealing,—my eyes 
were opened, It all seemed so simple then: I had heen 
trying to measure celestial distances with my own little’ 
yard-stick, and no wonder everything was vague and 
confused, I had made the mistake of looking to the his- 
torical books of the Bible for the same kind of an interest 
that I would seek in a secular history, For the first 
time I saw that the Old Testament was one continuous 
revelation of God; that we are not to read or study it 
merely for the purpose of learning the history it contains, 
but simply to learn about God and the people of God. 
Everything in the Old Testament is a medium through 
which we may get some glimpse of him, From even its 
driest details we may learn something of God’s mind, or 
of his ways of doing, or of what pleases or displeases him. 
We may ‘read God’s thoughts after him’, as Agassiz did 
in the rocks, God’s hand not only directed the writing 
of Bible history, but it was behind the history, in the 
events themselves, shaping them for the express purpose 
of making them reveal more and more of himself, as fast 
as the human raee was ready to comprehend it. The 
revelation which God could make of himself at any one 
time, was limited by the capacity of men to receive it; 
so that we need to take into account the historical envi- 
ronment, when studying any part of the Old Testament, 
in order to know how to interpret it.” 

“This does put the matter in a new light,” said the 
young man thoughtfully, as his teacher paused, 


I have never talked with any one about the doubts I used 
to have, it had not occurred to me that anybody else ever 
had any such trouble akput 
aright,” 

Goffstown, N. H, 





VACATION WORK. 
BY DOROTHY NELSON. 


In the firat place, let it begin at home, If you belong 
to a city church, probably your Sunday-school is closed 
fora month or two during the summer, Perhaps you 
say, as other teackers have said, “ I know it doesn’t seem 
right, but really only a few of the scholars are here dur- 
ing the summer; and as I go away myself, I can’t con- 
sistently vote to have the school kept open,” Why not? 
Suppose, before you vote upon the question, you find by 
actual inquiry how- many of the scholars are in the city 
during the greater partofthesummer. You will be sur- 
prised to find how many there are; and when one of the 
little primary scholars looks up in your face and says so 
wistfully, “No, we don’t have Sunday-school in the sum- 
mer; I think itis too bad,—don’t you?” you will heartily 
agree with her. 

Having found the pupils, the next thing will be the 
teachers; and that is certainly a much harder task. But 
this is just the time to draw some of the young girls into 
Sunday-school work. Just let one who is fond of chil- 
dren gather the little ones around her a very few times, 
and she will never again refuse to do her part in teach- 
ing; for, after all, the children themselves are the best 
teachers, and their love will do more than many homilies 
upon what she “ ought to do.” 
’ Then when, having done all you could for the success 
of the home echool during the summer, you go to your 
summer resting-place, don’t say to yourself, “‘I shall be 
here only a few weeks, and it will hardly be worth while 
to enter upon Sunday-school work here; ” but try to see 
how much you can do, even in those few weeks, 

If you are staying in a little country village, there are 
almost endless ways of working. Go to the Sunday- 
school, by all means, Perhaps it may not be best to take 
a class for the short time you will be there; but you can 





much rather read Prescott and Irving than the history 


“Iam sorry F have never spoken of it in the class, if) ~ 
this matter has troubled you,” said Mrs, May ; “but, as | 


understanding Bible history | 


——==: 


and helping all you can, you. may give @ new impetus jy 


the school. } 

One lady arranged with the superintendent to have 4 
small blackboard set up on one side of the platform, an4 
every week she drew an illustration for the lesson 

it, This blackboard served a. double purpose; fo it 
stood so as to conceal the seats in one corner, OCcUpigd 
by a restless class of small boys, and their teacher us 
the back of the board to help her in illustrating her legsp, 
Tf you will examine the Sunday-school library of thy 
average country school (or, for that matter, of many city ° 
schools as well), you will find there a good field for work. 
Perhaps, before you leave home, you could gather g fey 
helpful books from some of your little friends, to put ig 
such libraries, Don’t take any fifty-year-old books about 
missionaries in China, but real every-day books, bright 
and fresh enough to be entertaining, and yet not sengg. 
tional, Wethink in our school that “Pansy’s” books ar 
the very best; and if twenty or thirty books of or like 
hers could be put in every country school, there ig no 
knowing how much good they might do. But don’t le, 
all the giving be on your side, 

There is a very beautiful society called the Minister. 
ing Children’s League, and perhaps you might form, 
branch among the children where you are staying, If 
they are near enough to a city, let them send fo tls 
Flower Mission every week; and possibly once during 
the summer they might have a berrying picnic, and 
gather berries to send to the mission. Then ask they 
to save their Sunday-schoo] papers. They might dis- 
tribute them farther away, where the people can’t reach 
the Sunday-school, or give them to you to’ be sent 
wherever you may think best. Many wissionaries in 
large cities, or in the West or South, will be glad 
of them. . 

It is possible, too, that if there are some young people 
belonging to the church, you might induce them to go 
to prayer-meeting, and take some part, if it is only to 
read a verse, by telling them about the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor in your own church. 

Perhaps you think you cannot do even these little 
things, Well, you will never know how much you cay 
do until you try; and if you really and conscientiously 
try and fail, the Master will not rebuke, but will lov 
ingly say, “She hath done what she could.” y 


Washington, D, 0. 
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THE ARTIST. 
BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN, ; 
In faltering, uncertain lines the little hand plies to and fro, ~ 
The while beneath her pencil-strokes the strange proportions 
wax and grow Aa 
Of man and woman, beast and bird; of topping trees that tower 
grotesque - 
And phantom-like into the sky, and fade in misty arabesque. 
And yet ’tis life as 't seems to her, We lay aside the curious 
scrawls, 


She sees them now with artist eyes, and still—a large tear trem- 
bling falls. 


How like to this same little child are we who all too feeble try 

To draw our lives in master-lines, and fail in piteous travesty. 

But should we see, when we are grown to artist wisdom, master 
sight, ; ore 

The futile efforts that we made to draw our lines of life aright, 

Despite the failures, faults, and fears, our eyes would dim—e’en 
there in heaven— 

If we could recognize the soul that once had so sincerely striven. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


, a, Re 
THE TWO BOOT-BLACKS. . 
BY DOROTHY REDWOOD. 


Spring had deepened into summer; all over the green 
country-sides the grain was growing ripe and yellow, 
blossoms had given place to fruit, and the birds that were 
building their nests when Mrs. Harris and Jessie went 
among them, were now busied in watching over and feed- 
ing baby birds that the breezes rocked in their cradles 
way upinthetrees. Jessie could tell you where the wren 
had her nest, and the robin, and the bluebird, for she 
knew and loved them all. , 

Tn the great city, summer was known by other signs; 
fine houses were shut up; grass grew over streets and 
pavements; pale, weary faces were to be seen on every 
side; and the ice-cream man made frequent visits, even 
to the courts and alleys, Here he was warmly welcomed 
by the children, who gathered around him with. their 





often substitute, and, by telling of new methods of work, 


pennies, and scraps of brown paper on which they 
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received the coveted morsel,--rare treat, to be swallowed 
uickly before the sun should melt it! 

In Little Court, summer wore away sadly enough, for 
sickness came with it. 

Tom and Andy worked diligently at their boot-blacking 
, through the day; and in the evening would often sit and 

talk about Ji essie, wondering what she was doing “ way 
off in that beautiful clean country,” as Andy called it. 
poor Andy had known little that was either beautiful or 
clean in his hard life, yet I think he took to clean things 
naturally, even if his hands were often black. 

One letter came soon after Jessie went away, begin- 
ping, “ Dear friends.” This, Tom said, as he read it, 
“sounded like preachin’.” “I want to tell you,” she 
wrote, “ that I am well, and hope you are well too, I’m 
fat and rosy, my grandmother says; but that don’t make 
me forget you, and I hope you don’t forget me. I’ve 
learned to say my prayers to God in heaven, and I ask 
him to take care of you every night. It’s ever so nice 
here; we’ve chickens and cows, and I find eggs every day 
jn the barn ; but I’m tired,—I mean mother is,—so I won’t 
tell you any more now ; but I hope you'll come to see me 
some day. From your friend, Jessie Harris.” 

This letter was a great treasure to the two boys, who 
had never had a letter before ; but as they could not write, 
there was no way of answering it. They kept it, how- 
ever, and read it over many times, concluding that: they 
would begin to put away their spare pennies toward a 
trip to Jessie’s country; for, although they expected to 
walk all the way, they had a feeling that they would not 
like to go out to that “nice, clean country ” with no bet- 
ter clothes on than the ragged garments that they wore in 
Little Court. 

In the midst of these pleasant plans, the fever came; 
and, although the two boys were well and busy for many 
days, there came a morning when Andy went to his work 
with a dull pain in his head, and felt all day, as he black- 
ened boots, or sat watching for customers, as if the streets 
were spinning around and the people spinning with them. 
In the evening, when the sun set like a great ball of fire, 
Tom joined him, and, clapping him on the back, said, 
“Come along, old fellow.” Suddenly, as if the touch of 
that familiar hand had been a heavy blow, Andy fell over 
onthe pavement inaswoon. Tom, much alarmed, called 
the old apple-woman at the corner, who threw some 
witer in his face which revived him; and, with Tom’s 
sm to lean upon, Andy managed to crawl back to Little 
Court and the poor little den that he called his home. 

“T must go for a doctor,” said Tom, a few hours later, 
as he stood at Mrs. Flanagan’s door. ‘“ He does nothing 
but talk about the country and Jessie Harris, and wantin’ 
to go and go all the time. I can’t keep him still.” 

“Sure and I’ll stay with him whiles,” said Mrs, Flana- 
gan, and away Tom sped on his errand. 

It was long, however, before he found a doctor whom 
he felt free to call upon. It seemed almost by chance, 
at last; foras he walked through asmall street where the 
houses were plain, though very neat, he heard voices at 
an open window, and stopped to listen. The first was a 
lady’s voice, soft and clear: “ You must be tired to-night, 
Ernest. Is there no sign of the fever abating?” 

“None, Rose, there is too much for it to feed upon; 
our courts and alleys are hot-beds in which it thrives. 
If only these poor creatures would learn to keep their 
houses clean! They seem to look upon soap, water, and 
whitewash as their natural enemies.” 

“ He’s been in our court certain sure, and no mistake,” 
said Tom under his breath, reading, at the same moment, 
the sign on the window. ‘“ He’s the doctor for me; knows 
we’re not spick and span like swell folks,”—and with that 
he rang the bell. 





“That's for me,” said Dr. Reynold, starting to his: 


feet ; “‘s0 good-by to our pleasant evening, Rose ;” and 
the next moment he was hurrying along the street with 
Tom, who explained: “ He was all right yesterday ; but 
to-day, as we was pullin’ up work and shuttin’ up shop, 
—we’re bootblacks, we are,—he was took, suddint-like, 
and fell right down on the pavement, with no more 
strength than a baby.” . 

“The fever,’ said the doctor, shaking his head. 
“Where do you live?” 

“In Little Court, out of Brown Street.” 

“T know the place well.” 

“Do you mind?” asked Tom, looking up into the 
physician’s face. n: 

“Mind what?” ' 

“Why, goin’ into such a place, fever and all.” 

“Do you think a soldier has any right to. turn faint at 
the smell of powder, my man?” asked Dr. Reynold, 
turning upon Tom his clear, earnest eyes. 

Tom would have liked to answer, “You're a brick!” but 


As the physician stood by Andy’s side, listening to his 
feverish wanderings, Tom said, “You wouldn’t know 
him for the same feller now, doctor ; allus up to all kinds 
of fun, and the best fighter goin’.” , 

Dr. Reynold smiled at the oddness of Tom’s praises, 
and, turning to Mrs. Flanagan, said: “Can you stay 
with him, my good woman?” 

“Sure, and I’ll do all I can; but it’s the husband I’ve 
got at home myself, and one child only gettin’ rid of the 
fever hisself.” 

“Then you have your hands full already. 
ask anything more of you.” 

“Tl nurse him, doctor; he’s my chum,” spoke up 
Tom, eagerly; “only I’ll have to leave him while I go 
shine up the gents’ boots to make a little tin to keep 
things goin’.” 

“That won’t do,” said the doctor; “you must not 

leave him alone for half an hour.” , Then, as Tom looked 

much puzzled, he added: “ Perhaps I can arrange to get 

him into the hospital.” 

“The ‘hospital!” said Tom, with a look of horror. 
“That’s where they cuts up the poor folks to see how 
they’re put together, so the doctors can tell how to cure 
the rich folks.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Dr. Reynold. “ Don’t let 
my patient hear such talk as that. Your friend will be 
under my care there, and, in the purer air of the clean 
ward, and away from this fever-tainted atmosphere, will 
stand some chance of getting well.” 

There was something in the doctor’s words and man- 
ner that inspired confidence ; and without more ado, Tom 
nodded his head, saying, “ Jest as you say, sir.” 

A strange thing happened to Andy. One morning he 
awoke from his feverish dreams to find himself in a 
clean white bed, himself a clean white object (only he 
did not know that), while all about him were neat little 
beds on whose snowy pillows rested pale faces. Turning 
to see who was beside him,—for through all his dreams 
he had had a feeling that there was somebody caring for 
him,—he saw a woman in a soft grey dress, with some 
knitting work in her hands. Surely he had never seen 
Mrs. Harris so dressed, looking so much like a lady, as 
he thought; yet. the eyes that smiled upon him were 
those of Jessie’s mother, and the voice that told him not 
to talk, but to try to sleep, again, was hers also. He 
longed to ask how they had both come there ; but instead 
turned upon his side, and, with a deeper sense of com- 
fort than he had ever known in all his hard, rude life, 
floated away again into the wonderful land of dreams. 

s you may also wonder how Mrs. Harris came to be 
with Andy, I will tell you how it all happened. , When 
he was first brought to the hospital, the nursein un- 
dressing him, found among bits of string, nails, jack- 
knives, and other boy properties, a crumpled piece of 
paper, which she handed to the doctor. This proved to 
be little Jessie’s letter, which Dr. Reynold read, and 
turned over to his wife. 

“We must write to these people,” said Mrs. Reynold ; 
“they seem to take an interest in the boy. Shall I 
write, Ernest?” 

“Yes, Rose, if you will. Women always know best 
what to say,” replied this wise man. 

Instead of answering the dainty little note of the doc- 
tor’s wife, down to New York came Mrs. Harris at once, 
with her arms full of parcels, a bottle of country milk, 
and a dozen herbs that her mother told her would cure 
any fever in the land. The milk Andy drank; but the 
herbs the doctors ordered to be thrown out of the win- 
dow, thinking that they knew something more about 
fevers than Mrs. Harris’s mother. Thus it was that 
Jessie’s mother came to be sitting beside Andy’s bed 
when he awoke and found himself in a world of cleanli- 
ness and peace, 

That evening, when Dr. Reynold came into the ward, 
there followed in his wake a tall figure, walking on tiptoe. 

“Go see if he knows you,” said the doctor, pushing 
him forward. Small need to ask. As soon as the lad’s 
eyes rested on the familiar face, his hand was stretched 
out, and his weak voice said, “ Hallo, old chum! how’s 
trade to-day?” 

“Good!” cried the doctor. “He knows his best 
friend, but he must not talk to him.” 

Although there were no words spoken, to see Tom 
waiting on his friend, with a woman’s gentleness, sitting 
by the hour bathing his head and holding his thin hand, 
would have brought tears into more world-hardened eyes 
than those of Dr. Reynold and Mrsy Harris. 

It is not strange that, while lying in this chamber of 
peace, some words from the gospel of peace, which Mrs, 
Harris read to him out of a large book, should have fallen 
upon Andy’s heart like water upon a thirsty land. 


We cannot 





instead said, “ No, sir,” as he led the way into the court. 


cent ward,—that is, the place where people are taken 

when they are almost well,—there came into the room 
a lady whose face Andy thought he could never grow 
tired of looking at. When she read to him the story of 
Him who came from heaven to minister to the sick and 
the sinful, he listened to the wondrous tale as he never 
could have listened in the old days of health and strength, 
when he knew nothing of the blessedness of being min- 
istered to and cared for. 

The next time Tom came to the hospital, Mrs. Harris 
heard Andy telling him the story just as he had heard it, 
adding: “ She says as he puts it into his people’s minds 
to help the rest,—like us, you know, them as ain’t got 
no show, religion or nothin’.” 

Another day, the lovely lady came, and said, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Harris, here is a wrapper for your patient to put on 
when he sits up,” spreading out such a garment as Andy 
had never seen, all red and brown, with soft flannel inside. 
“When he is stronger,” the lady added, “he is to be 
measured for a nice suit of clothes.” ; 

“Clothes,” said Andy, “nice, clean clothes; then I 
needn’t be ashamed to go into the country, the beautiful 
clean country!” 

Mrs. Harris and the lady, who was none other than 
the doctor’s wife, smiled at each other knowingly. © It 
almost seemed to Andy that they had a secret between 
them, and he began to wonder what it was. He did not 
try to pry into it, however; for, with all his roughness, 
Andy had something of the gentleman about him, and 
you all know that ladies and gentlemen never ask un- 
welcome questions. 

All that day he drew Mrs, Harris on to talk about her 
country home, 

“Would you like to come out to see Jessie and me at 
the farm?” she asked. 

“ Wouldn’t I though, jest!” 

“Well, there’s no knowing,” said Mrs. Harris,—with 
which satisfactory remark she closed the conversation, 
and brought her patient his dinner. 

October had come in, in all its glory of crimson and 
gold; and with it came Jessie Harris’s birthday. Her 
mother had come home from the city, and all the day 
before, while she watched her put cakes arid pies into 
the oven, she sang to her pussy: 

& Pussy-cat, pussy-cat, with the white foot, 
To-morrow’s my birthday; won’t you come to it? 
e I’ve cakes to bake and beer to brew. 
If it rains, O pussy! what shall I do?” 

Some very particular poets might object to the last line, 
but Jessie was perfectly satisfied with it. She expected 
to entertain company on her birthday, and felt that the 
weather was a matter of great importance, ) 

The next morning, before the sparrows had stirred in 
their nests, Jessie had made: several journeys from her 
bed to the window to see if it was raining. When, at 
last, the day dawned, it was a perfect one, with sunshine 
as warm as that of June pouring its flood of golden light 
over the old farmhouse, and making beautiful shadows 
in the orchard, where the birthd@y feast was to be eaten. 

Jessie was too happy to do anything but run from the 
house to the orchard, and back again. When the table 
was beautifully arranged under the trees, and there was 
nothing more to do, she had a whole hour to wait, and 
wonder why they did not come. When the wagon drove 
up to the gate, she saw an unfamiliar figure helped out, 
and was on the point of turning to Tom to ask him why 
he had not brought Andy, when the tall thin youth put 
out his hand and smiled. Then Jessie knew him, and 
ran to place a chair for him, as he was still very weak. 

At their little feast, Jessie was disappointed that her 
friends did not eat more heartily of the dainties set 
before them; but, as Tom told Mrs. Flanagan after- 
wards, “it was kinder strange to set down to a table 
where everybody had a knife and fork and plate all to 
hisself, and where there were so many goodies that a 
feller didn’t rightly know which to take up with first.” 

The boys were to stay several days at the farm; and 
when the last day was drawing to a close, Jessie’s grand- 
father said to her, “ How would you like Andy to stay 
on here? It seems to be doing him a power of good, and 
when he gets better he can help me around the place.” 

“Good!” cried Jessie. “What fun!” Then a shadow 
crossed her face as she said, “ What would Tom do with- 
out him?” : 

“Well, he can stay on for a while, and look after Andy. 
P’r’aps, after a bit, we can find a place for him near by.” 

“You’re the best grandfather in all the world!” said 
Jessie, throwing her arms around his neck. 

And he might have called her the best granddaughter 
in all the world, for she had helped two poor boot-blacks 
to a better and a nobler life. 





One day, when he had been moved into the convales- 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1888.] 


1 July 1.—God’s Covenant with Israel......... .Exod. 24: 1-12 
2. July 8.—The Golden Calf. Exod, 32 : 15-26 
3. July 15.~—God's Presence Promised Bxod, 38 1 12-28 
4. July 22,—Free Gifts for the Tabernacle Exod, 35 : 20-29 
‘6. July 29.—The Tabernacle Exod. 40 : 1-16 
é. ‘August 5.—The Burnt Offering Lev. 1:19 
. August 12.—The Day of At t 
8. August 19.—The Feast of Tabernacles.. 
ry August 2%.—The Pillar of Cloud and of Fire 
10, September 2.—The Spies Sent into Canaan 
li. September 9.—The Unbelief of the Peop! Num. 14: 1-10 
12. September 16.—The Smitten Rock Num. 20 : 1-18 
1%. ‘September 23,—Death and Burial of M0Se8........+-+-sessessse-0 Deut. 94 11-12 
14 September 30.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Deut. 21 : 18-21 ; or, 
Missionary Lesson, 1 Thess. 1 : 1-10, 























Num, 13 217-38 
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with you ! concerning all these 

9 words, ‘ Then went up: Moses, 
and Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, 
and seventy of the elders of 

10 Israel]: and they saw the God 
of Israel; and there was under 
his feet as it were *a paved 
work of sapphire stone, and as 
it were the. very heaven for 

11 clearnéss. And upon the no- 
bles of the children of Israel 
he laid not hishand: and they 
beheld God, and. did eat and 
drink. 

12 And the Lorp said unto 
Moses, Come up to me intothe 
mount, and be there: and I 
will give thee the tables of 
stone, and the law and the 
commandnient, which I have 
written, that thou mayest 


made with you concerning all 
these words. - 

97 Then went up Mé‘ses, and 
Aa’rop, Na’dab, and A-bi/hu, and 
seventy of the elders of Is’ra-el ; 

10 And they saw the God of 
Is‘ra-el: and there was under his 
feet as it were a paved work of a 
sapphire stone, and as it were the 
body of heaven in his clearness. 

11 And upon the nobles of the 
children of Israel he laid not his 
hand: also they-saw God, and did 
eat and drink. 

12 ¢ And the Lorp said unto 
M6’ses, Come tip to me into the 
mount, and be there: and I will 
give thee tables of stone, and a 
law, and commandments which 
T have written ; that thou mayest 





il. Knowledge: ' 
They saw the God of Ierael (10). 
Let us follow on Ae nee the Lord (Hos. 6 : 8). 
Hey 8 see God (Matt. 5 : 8), 
e shall see him shane as he is (1 Johns: 2). 
I saw.a great white throne, and him that sat upon tt (Rey. 20; w, 


Wi, Favor: 


They beheld God, pay did eat and drink aan), 
I have see 90:4 i if : 
He was rity PIN om tag ‘ (Exe 38), aaniraned 
Man shall not see me and live (lixoa. 83 ; Ry 
We shall surely die, because we have seen (Judg, 18 : 22), 
1 ener saw the God of Israel.” (1) An awe-stricken group: (9) 
a4 4 peerern prev aee i (8),4 A \snblime his band.” 
witch tinpended | 0) the gragonan ©) The peed 


8, ‘That thou maye: Beirn Nts mata them. 1 i ine tee teacher’s 
The teacher’ 8 text-book ; (3) The ath Lord. Work 5 @) 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
THE COVENANT, 
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Made with Abraham (Gen. 15: 7-18; Gal. 3 : 16). 
Made with Isaac (Gen. 17 : 19, 21; 26: 3, 4). 

Made with Jacob (Gen. 28 : 13, 14; 1 Chron, 16.: 16, 17), 
Made with Israel (Exod. 6;4; Acts 8 : 25). 

Made with Dayid (2 Sam. 23; 5; Psa. 89 : 3, 4). 
Renewed in the gospel-(Rom. Ml: 27; Heb. 8 : 8-10; 18)... 
Confirmed in Christ (Gal. 3:17; Heb. 9: 11-14), 
Honored by God (Deut. 7; 9; Luke 1 : 72). 

Christ its substance (Isa. 42 :'6 5 49 8). 

Christ its mediator (Heb, 8:6; 9:16). 
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QUARTERLY PRE-VIEW. : who" for” 
~ We turn again to the Old Testament, and, taking our stand 
at the foot of Mount Sinai, resume the line of study dropped 
one year ago. The Ten Commandments had been given, and 


the first lesson of this quarter finds Moses still up in the 





LESSON PLAN. 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: God’s Covenant Relations with Ierael. 


— 


* 


ORIN a an rere 


eh ne nS 


ngeba 


mountain, from which God bids him descend to bring the 
representatives of the nation igto that height for closer com- 
munion with himself. This direction of the Lord’s suggests 
the topic for the quarter, under which the several lessons may 
be considered thus: 


Gop’s CovENANT inaeo WITH Tenant, 
1. Established : 

(1) Covenant Relations Ratified (Lesson I.). 

(2) Covenant Relations Violated (Lesson IT.). 


(3) Covenant Relations Renewed (Lesson IIT.). 
(4) Covenant Relations Honored (Lesson IV.), 


2.: Promoted: 


(1) By God’s Sanctuary (Lesson V.). 

(2) By Self-Surrender (Lesson VI.). 

(3) By Priestly Mediation (Lesson VIT.), — 
(4) By Joyous Praise (Lesson VIII). 


8. Experienced: 

(1) Led by the Lord (Lesson IX). 

(2) Encouraged on the Way (Lesson X:). 

(8) Counseled in Difficulty (Lesson XI.). 

(4) Supplied in Need (Lesson XII). 

(5) Glorified in Death (Lesson XIII). 
's The golden text for the quarter is selected “from ‘God’ 
counsel to Joshua after Moses had died, andf ‘tésuies: most 
erophatically the blessings of the coveriant: Tt'is th##s"* Only 
be strong and very courageous, to observe to do acddrding to 
all the law, which Moses my servant commanded thee: turn 
not from it to the right hand or to the left, that thou'mayest 
have good suctess whithersoever thou gee (Josh: 1°: 7). 


4ndethd Tr tbe as. 


LESSON''I.;/SUNDAY;, JULY 1, 1888, 
. Tre: GODMS COVENANT WITH ISRAEL. - 


‘LESSON TEXT. 


(Exod.:24 ; 1-12, Memory verses, 7, 8.) 
. = "COMMON VERSION, REVISED VERSION. 
saAnd he said unto Md6’ses,| 1. And he said unto Moses, 
Come up unto the Lorp, thon, and Come up unto the Lorp, thou, 
Aa‘ron, Na’dab, and A-bi’hu, and and Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, 
seventy of the elders ‘of Is’ra- el; and seventy of the elders of 
and worship ye afar off. Israel; and worship ye afar off : 

2 And Md’ses alone shall come 2 and Moses alone shall come 
mearthe Lorp: buttheyshallnot{ near unto the Lorp; but they 
come nigh; neither shall the shall not come near; neither 
‘people go up with him. * shall ‘the people go up with 
.. 8 F And M6’ses' came and told; 8 him: And Moses came and 
the people all the words of the 
Lorp, and all the judgments: and 
all the people answered with one 
voiee, and said, All thé words 
whieh the Lorp hath said will 
we do. 
_4And Md’ses wrote all the 
words of the Lorp, and rose up 
early in the morning, and builded | 
an altar under the hill, and 
twelve pillars, according to the 
twelve tribes of Is’ra-el. 

~ 6 And he sent young men of 

the children of Is’ra-el, which 
offered burnt offerings, and sacri- 
ficed peace offeringsof oxen unto 
the Lorp. 
6 And MO’ses took half of the 
bleod, and put i in basins ; and 
half of the blood he sprinkled on 
the altar, 

7 And he took the book of the 
covenant, and read in the audi- 
ence of the people: and they said, 
All that the Lorp hath said will 
we do, and be obedient. , , 

8 And MOd’ses took the blood, 
and sprinkled # on the people, 
and said, Behold the blood of the 
covenant, which the Lorp hath 





* ments: ‘and all the people an- 


‘paid, All the words which. the 
Lorp hath spoken will. we do, 
4 And Moses wrote all the words 
~ of the Lorp, and rose up early 
in the morning, and builded 
an altar under the mount; and 


5 twelve tribes of Israel. And 
hé sent young men of the chil- 
‘Gren of Israel, which offered 
burnt offerings, and sacrificed 
peace offerings of oxen unto 


half of the blood, and put it 
in basons; and half of the 
blood he sprinkled on the altar, 
7 And he took the book of the 
covenant, and read in the 
audience of the people; and 
they said, All that the Lorp 
hath spoken will we do, and 
8 be obedient, And Moses took 
the blood, and sprinkled it 
on the people, and said, Behold 
thé blood of the covenant, 
which the Lorp hath made 





told. the people all the words | 
of the LorD, and all the judge- ' 


swered with one voice, ‘and 


twelve pillars, according to the | 


6 the Lorp. And Moses took | 





GotpEN TExT FOR THE QUARTER: Only be strong and 
very courageous, to observe to do according to ali the law, which 
Moses my servant commanded thee : turn not from it to the right 
hand or to the left, that thou mayest have good sucecss whither; 
soever thou goest,—Josh. 1 : 7. 


‘Lnsson Toric: Covenant Relations Ratified. . 


1. Proposed, vs. 1-4, 
Lesson OUTLINE: < 2. Accepted, vs. 6-8, 
: 3. Enjoyed, vs. 9-12, 


GotprEn Text: I will be to them a God, and they shall be 
tome @ people,—Heb, 8 : 10, 


Dany Hows READINGS: 


.M.—Exod. 24 :1-12, Covenant relations ratified. 
T.—Gen. 6 ; 1-22, God’s covenant with Noab. 
W.—Gen. 15 ; 1-18, God’s covenant with Abraham. 
T.—Gen. 17 : 1-22. The covenant renewed. © 
F.—Exod. 19:1-11. The covenant enlarged. 
§.—Luke 22 ; 7-20, The new covenant, 
$.—Heb. 9 : 1-28, The new covenant ratified. 





LESSON ANALYSIS, 


+ COVENANT RELATIONS PROPOSED. 
I By the bea : 
He said, . . Come up unto the Lord (1). 


I will establish my covenant with thee (Gen. 6 : 18). 

In that day the Lord made a covenant with Abram (Gen. 15: 18), 
I have made a covenant with my chosen (Psa. 89 : 3), 

I will make a new covenant with .. . Israel (Heb. 8: 8). 


lt. To his People : 


Thou, and Aaron, ... and seventy of the one (1). 
Come thou and ali thy house into the ark (Gen. 7 
The Lord made a covenant. with the children of fate (1 Kings 8 :9). 
To you is the promise, and to your children (Acts 2 : 39), 
Ye are the sons... of the covenant which God made (Acts 8: 25). 


| M1. Through his Servant: 


Moses came and told the people (3), 

* will be with thy Sonera and teach thee (Exod. 4; 12). 

As ye go, preach (Matt. 10 : 7). 

Go ye therefore, and pt nt ‘disciples (Matt. 28 : 19). 
How shall they hear without a preacher? (Rom. 10 : 14.) 

1. “Come up unto the Lord.”’ ( The exalted Host ; b (2) The lowly 
guest; (3) The ig xe: honor.—** Come up,’ From con- 
flicts with men to llowship with God; (2) From the gloom of 
the valley to the glory of eo mount. 
ah —.- vg he mts é the eine bea et guest ; 

@ gracious enla men e waiting privilege 
3 aes Rees ant and argomé ) d Moses Oe all.” wows 
he model worker : (1) He B. (2) tHe told ; (3) He wrote; (4) He 
kept back nothing. 


II, COVENANT RELATIONS ACCEPTED, 
1. Clear Presentation : 


He took the book of the covenant, and read (7). 


Moses... told the people all the words of the Lord ( Exod. 24 ; 3). 
They gave the sense, so that they understood (Neh 
They ;.. expounded unto him the way of God mae carefully (Acts 


1 had rather speak... that I —* instruct others (1 Cor. 14 ; 19). 


! Ul. Deliberate Acceptance: 


All that the Lord hath spoken will we do (7). 
At she people answered together, and said, All, ,. we will do (Exod. 


We will hear it, and do it (Deut. 5 ; 
Nev but we will serve the Lord Cicak: 24: 


e forsook all, and rose up and followed Mey (Luke 5 : 28). 


Hil. Solemn Ratification : 


Moses took the blood, and sprinkled it on the people (8). 
Behold the blood ofthe covenant ... made with you zed. 24 : 8). 
This is the blood of the covenant... to you-ward (He 20). 

The blood of the covenant, wherewith he was sanctified (Heb. 10 : 29). 
Unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood (1 Pe 2). 
1. “ He took the book of the covenant, and read. rhs (1) The reader ; 
(2). bd auditors; (8) The occasion ; ; (4) The lesson; (6) The 


a% TANT that the Lord hath spoken will we do, and bad obedient.”’ 
af Revelation ; (2) Unserpending : (3) Consecratio: 

e covenant, which ath made with you »” (1) The 

» ee of the covenant ; (2) The purposes of the covenant, 


IIt, COVENANT RELATIONS ENJOYED. 


1. Nearness : 
Then went up Moses, and Aaron, +. and seventy (9). 


Theve seen with God (Gen. 5 
ave 


od face vie (Gen. 2 . 30 30). 
epake unto oses face to face (Exod. 83:11). 
Now we see in a mirror, darkly ; but then face to face (1 Cor. 18 


$:12). 





Saints its beneficiaries (Psa. 25:14; Heb. 8 : 10). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The Old Testament lessons for 1887 closed with the account 
of the giving of the Decalogue, and of the fear produced among 
the people (Exod. 20 ; 18-21). This is followed by a number 
of precepts; covering the entire passage up to the Present 
Tesson. 

This passage (Exod, 20; 22 to 23: 33) forms a distinct body 
of laws, though the reason for the order of arrangement is not 
easy to'discover. Still, as a whole, it can be recognized as the 
germ of the more fully developed legislation. Probably exi- 
gencies had already arisen in the journey, which called for 
certain precepts. The Revised Version divides this “ code,” 
if it may be so termed, into thirty-one paragraphs. Most of 
them contdin regulations affecting the relations of man. to 
man, pointing forward to a settled life in the land of promise. 
But the series opens with a religious command (Exod. 20: 
22-26) in regard to the altar of worship, and closes with two 
important regulations about the yearly feasts (Exod. 23 : 14- 
17) and sacrifices (vs. 18,19). The social and ethical ‘pre- 
cepts have a marked religious tone, while the spirit of the 
whole is such as: to command our admiration, alike for the 
high character of the enactments and for their adaptation to 
the people receiving them. ‘Chapter 23 : 20-33” Gontaitis“a 
promise in regard to ‘the possession of the land of Canaan. ° 

* These chapters, beginning with chapter 20, form what is 
called “the book of the covenant” (comp. v. 7 of the lesson). 
This preliminary legislation was accepted by the piogt od 


Israel, though so soon virtually rejected, 


The time of the lesson was immediately after the giving of 
the Decalogue, in the third month after the departure from 
Egypt (chap. 19:1); This might be “in the third month” 
of the year, or in the third month reckoning from the depar- 
ture. The formeris the more probable view, and would make 
the date about sixty days after the departure, during the lat- 
ter part of May. The year, according to the common reckon- 
ing (Usher) was 1491 B. C,, but more modern researches tend 
to show the date of the exodus as from 1350 to 1800 B. ©. 

The place was the plain Er-Rahah, since the worship was 
rendered, not on the mount, but “ afar off.” : 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY’ PROFESSOR w. 


‘HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 1—And he said,unto Moses: The Hebrew order of 
the words (“and unto Moses he said”) suggests a contrast 
with what the Lord had been previously saying toe others 
through the instrumentality of Moses. When the people, 


terrified « at the voice of God and. its awful accompaniments, 


entreated that Moses might speak with them in God’s stead, 
Moses ascended the smoking and trembling mountain, and 
drew near to the thick darkness where God was. ‘And the 
Lord gave him a message to the children of Israel (Exod. 
20: 19, 21), and further added judgments which he should 
set before them (Exod. 21:1). The words of the Lord, which 
Moses was to cémmunicate to Israel, extend from Exodus 
20 : 22 to 23: 33. What the Lord says in this and the next 
verse is not intended for Israel, but for Moses himself.—Come 
up unto Jehovah, thou and Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, and seventy 
of the elders of Israel: Moses was in the mountain when .thus 
addressed (Exod. 20: 21), but would have to go down, of 
course, in order to deliver the message with which he was 
charged to the people; he is bidden then to return with the 
persons here named, It is unnecessary, therefore, to assume 
that he had already descended the mountain, which he does 
not do until verse 3. Still less is there any occasion to 
imagine that this is out of connection with what precedes, 
and belongs to a different writer, and shold be attached 
directly to Exodus 19: 25. What God says to Moses in the 
mount is intended to prepare the way for the ratification of 
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the covenant described in thischapter. He is instructed first 

set God’s commands before the people that they may 
pledge obedience to them, which is done (vs. 3-8), and then 


to come up With the representatives’ of the people in order to 


complete the solemn transaction of the day, which is done 


(vs. g-11).” Aagon was to be made high-priest, and his sons 
were to be associated with him in the priest’s office upon the 
organization of the ritual (Exod. 28:1). Accordingly, though 
he was not as yet @ priest, and so takes no part in the sacrifice 
about to be offered, he with his two eldest sons; Nadab and 
Abihu (Exod. 6: 23), is chosen along with others to represent 
the people at this time before God, The Samaritan Penta- 
teuch here and at verse 9 adds the names of Aaron’s other 
two sons, Eleazar and Ithamar, likewise,—influenced, no doubt, 
by the fact that Nadab and Abihu perished for their impious 
transgression at the very time of their consecration to the 
priesthood (Lev. 10 : 1, 2), so that they never really exercised 
priestly functions. But the absence of the names of Eleazar 
and Ithamar in this place is an incidental corroboration of 
the truth and exactness of the record. A writer of later date, 
wishing to honor the future priests by having them partici- 
pate in this high ceremonial, would have included all of 
Aaron’s sons, as the Samaritan scribe has done, and not have 
been content with naming his two sacrilegious sonsonly. As 
there is no implication in the language here used that Aaron 
was already invested with the priest’s office, there need be no 
suspicion of a discrepancy with verses 5 and 6, where no 
priestly duty is performed by him ; and there is no warrant 
for the conjecture that this verse and Exodus 19 ; 22, 24, are 
not from the same writer as the author of verses 5 and 6,— 
the former recognizing the existence of a priesthood at this 
time, and the latter not. That Aaron was not one of the 
priests alluded to in chapter 19 is plain from verse 24, where 
they are contrasted. Who the priests there spoken of were, 
we have no means of knowing; for there is no reference to 
them in any other passage. We simply learn from this inci- 
dental allusion that there were priests among the people prior 
to the institution of the Aaronic priesthood. They took no 
part in this covenant sacrifice, however, because they were 
superseded by the new order of things now beginning. The 
elders of Israel were the chief men of the nation. By reason 
of their superior age and as heads of families or clans, they 
were in the simple patriarchal form of government treated 
with special distinction, and the authority was lodged in their 
hands, This primitive organization is traceable through 
every period of the Israelitish history, in Egypt (Exod. 3: 
16,18), in the wilderness, after the settlement in Canaan, 
wder the kings, after the captivity, and in the New Testa- 
ment, Seventy were selected as a representative number, 
based on the number of Jacob’s family when they went down 
into Egypt (Gen. 46: 27; Exod. 1:5; Deut. 10: 22), and 
perpetuated subsequently in the tribes (sprung from Jacob’s 
sons) and tribal divisions (sprung from his grandsons, Num. 
26:5 ff.). Besides this historical association, seventy has 
likewise a symbolical significance as the product as the sacred 
number seven, with ten, which completes the series of digits. 
A permanent body of seventy elders was appointed subse- 
quently. by Moses to assist in the government (Num. 11: 
16, 24).—And worship ye afar off: The Septuagint, with an 
eye to the distinction made in verse 2, reads“ and they shall 
worship the Lord afar off.’ But the directions given in these 
two verses are not to be confused. Moses was first to engage 
with the others in the solemn service described (vs. 9-11), 
which was on the mountain, but remote from its summit; 
after which he was to leave them, and approach nearer to 
the divine presence, not to worship, but to receive from the 
Lord the tables of the law and further communications 
of his will. ‘ 

Verse 2.—Three stages of approach to God are here indi- 
cated: for Moses, who, as the mediator, was privileged to 
come to the summit; for the representatives of the people, who 
may ascend the mountain a certain distance; and the mass of 
the people, who must remain at the foot. It was intended to 
denote the awful distance between the infinite and holy God 
and finite, guilty man, which yet may be filled up by a divinely 
appointed mediator acting on their behalf. The like truth 
was taught by the several divisions of the sanctuary,—the 
court, to which alone the people were admitted; the holy 
place, entered by the priests; and the holy of holies, to 
which only the high-priest had access, and he but once in 
the year. 

Verse 3.—And Moses came: From the thick darkness 
which enveloped the summit of the mountain (Exod. 20: 21; 
comp. 19: 3, 7).—And told the people all the words of Jehovah, 
and all the judgments: The judgments (Exod. 21:1) are the 
body of ordinances (chaps. 21-23), which are so called because 
they are designed to govern judicial decisions in controverted 
cases, They would thus serve for the direction of the judges 
recently appointed by Moses to assist him in the administra- 
tion of justice (Exod. 18 : 25, 26). The words of Jehovah 
mean all beside which God had spoken at this time; for 
‘example, Exodus 20 : 22-26. Some have queried whether the 
Ten Commandments are included (Exod. 20: 1-17), as the 
people had heard them from the mouth of God himself, and 
did not need to have Moses repeat them. But these certainly 


nant now to be formed, and in the promise of obedience made 
by the people.—And all the people answered with one voice: 
There was absolute unanimity in the engagement, however 
they may have failed afterwards in performance.—All the 
words which Jehovah hath spoken: This is, of course, inclusive 
of the judgments, which are separately mentioned in the pre- 
ceding clause; for all were alike spoken by the Lord, and the 
people pledged themselves to obey the whole.— Will we do: 
The Septuagint adds “and be obedient” from verse 7. Such 
an introduction of clauses from parallel passages is a frequent 
cause of textual error in manuscripts and versions. 

Verse 4.—And Moses wrote ail the words of Jehovah: There 
is here explicit testimony that Moses himself not only received 
from God, but actually committed to writing, what is now 
contained in chapters 20-23. “The words,” as in the preced- 
ing verse, include “ the judgments,” which were equally words 
of God. There is not the slightest ground for the conceit 
that expressions from different writers are blended here, 
according to one of whom “the judgments” (chaps. 21-23) 
formed part of the basis of the covenant, and according to 
the other they did not.—And rose up early in the morning: 
Because there was much to’be done of the most momentous 
character, and he needed all the time that he could secure 
for the purpose.—And builded an altar under the mount: That 
is, at its base. The materials, as specified in Exodus 20: 
24, 25, were earth or unhewn stone, with no decoration or 
carving, such as might suggest idolatrous symbols; simple 
and unartificial, since no elaboration of art should enter into 
that which simply embodied the sovereign grace and merci- 
ful condescension of God. It was a mere structure of earth 
and stones in their native state, resembling, as far. as men’s 
puny erections might, that grand high place which God him- 
self had built,—Sinai,—upon whose towering summit he had 
come down to hold converse with Israel. Men lifted up their 
gifts upon the altar to bring them nearer to God, while ‘he 
came down to meet them there, and to receive their offerings. 
And twelve pillars according to the twelve tribes of Israel: The 
Septuagint here substitutes “stones” for “ pillars,” lest the 
latter might seem to be in violation of the injunctions (Exod. 
23: 24; Lev. 26:1; Deut. 16: 22 (see Rev. Ver. of these 
passages). But it is plainly idoiatrous adjuncts to the altar, 
which are forbidden, and which these pillars were not. The 
altar was not to be made of twelve stones, as in 1 Kings 18: 
31; but twelve memorial stones were to be set up (comp. Josh. 
4: 9, 20), symbolically representing the twelve tribes of Israel 
surrounding the altar of God’s grace which was located in 
the midst of them. 

Verse 5.—And he sent young men of the children of Israel: 
These are not the priests of Exodus 19 ; 22, 24, as some have 
imagined, nor first-born sons, as others have inferred from 
Exodus 13:2. These young men do not perform any priestly 
function; the sacerdotal act of sprinkling the blood was com- 
mftted to Moses (vs. 6, 8). They were merely attendants or 
assistants of Moses, as the Levites subsequently were to the 
priests; and they are here said to offer the sacrifices just as 
those who present them are said to do in other passages 
(Deut. 12:13; 1 Sam. 2:13; 2 Chron. 1:6; 8: 12), with- 
out implying that they are priests, or that they act as such.— 
Which offered burnt offerings, and sacrificed peace offerings of oxen 
unto Jehovah: These are the two species of animal sacrifices, 
of which we read in the patriarchal or pre-Mosaic period ; 
the sin offering and trespass offering were {first introduced by 
Moses as a further development of the sacrificial idea. The 
burnt offering was entirely consumed upon the altar (Lev. 
1: 9), and is a symbol of complete consecration to God (Rom. 
12:1). Of the peace offering, the fat only was burned upon 
the altar (Lev. 3 : 3-5), while the flesh was partaken of as a 
sacred meal (Lev. 7 : 15, 16), significant of communion with 
God. The offerings are said to have been of oxen; Hebrews 
9: 19 adds goats, which were very commonly combined with 
them in public expiatory sacrifices. 

Verse 6.—The blood is divided into two parts on account 
of the double use to be made of it (see v. 8). In making 
covenants, an animal was sometimes cut in twain, and the par- 
ties passed between the pieces (Jer. 34: 18, 19),—a symbol 
which the Lord condescended to use in his covenant with 
Abraham (Gen. 15:17). It has been shown that it is a 
widely extended usage for each party to a contract to partake 
of the blood of the other, thus becoming sharers of a common 
life. In this instance, the blood of the sacrifices which is 
denominated (v. 8) “the blood of the covenant,” is sprinkled 
partly vpon God’s altar and partly upon the people. This 
has sometimes been understood to signify that God and the 
people are henceforth united by the bond of a common life, 
the blood of which each receives a share denoting one indi- 
visible inseparable life. We cannot, however, think of the 
infinite God as receiving an infusion of new life from any 
source. He is himself the author and the source of all life, 
and brings men intd covenant and communion with him by 
making them partakers of his life, not by becoming himself 
a partaker of theirs. The sprinkling of the blood upon the 
altar in this sacred ceremony must have a meaning akin to 
that which it has in sacrifices generally. It is an atonement 
for the sin of the offerer (Lev. 1: 4) ; the blood, representing 
the sinless life of a spotless substitute who has suffered in 





were included, and prominently so, in the basis of the cove- 


The sin of the offerer is thus canceled, and the bar to com- 
munion removed. 

Verse 7.—And he took the book of the covenant: That is, the 
book in which Moses had written (v. 4) all,the words of the 
Lord (chaps, 20-23), which form the stipulations of the cove- 
nant, both what the people are required to do, and what the 
Lord himself engages (Exod. 23 : 20-31). The people now in 
a formal manner renew the promise of the previous day (v.3). 
Verse 8.—And Moses took the blood, and sprinkled it on the 
people: This was not merely, as it has sometimes been ex- 
plained, to make application to the persons of the people of 
the atoning virtue of the sacrifice. That was already effected 
by the sprinkling upon the altar. But now the blood, repre- 
senting a life which has been presented at God’s altar, and 
consecrated or sanctified by the contact, is put upon the peo- 
ple, conveying the divine virtue of a life in full acknowledged 
communion with God to them. It is hence called “the 
blood of the covenant; ” that is, by which the covenant is 
ratified, and the union of their life with God symbolically 
effected.— Concerning all these words: Correctly explained in 
the margin of the Revised Version, “upon all these condi- 
tions.” Hebrews 9: 19 says that Moses took not only blood, 
but water, scarlet wool, and hyssop. These were used in the 
lustration of lepers (Lev. 14: 6), and of those who were un- 
clean from contact with the dead (Num. 19: 6,18). But 
there is no mention of their employment upon this occasion, 
We may either suppose that these ordinary accompaniments 
of cleansing were actually used in this particular ceremony, 
or that the sacred writer here blends together different rites 
belonging to the ancient ceremonial; and it is plain that in 
verse 21 (Heb. 9) he is no longer speaking of the initiatory 
rite of Exodus 24. The statemengthat Moses sprinkled the 
book as well as the people also beyond the record in 
Exodus, and has been traced to a traditional account which 
had been preserved, or to well-known and ordinary usage. 

Verse 9.—As the second and concluding part of this cove- 
nant transaction, the appointed representatives of the people 
(v. 1) ascend the mountain for an act of devout communion 
with God. 

Verse 10.—And they saw the God of Israel: Some visible 
manifestation of the divine glory was presented to their eyes. 
This partial and symbolic disclosure of himself, indicative of 
the favor into which they and the people whom they repre- 
sented were now received, is, of coursé, not inconsistent with 
the declarations that no mortal ever has gazed or could gaze 
on the undimmed>brightness of God’s ineffable being (Exod. 
33 : 20-23). We learn from John 1: 18, that all the dis- 
closures of God even under the Old Testament were made 
through the Son. Jehovah has now become the God of 
Israel by the formal tngagement into which he has entered 
with them—And there was under his feet: The expression 
implies a human figure (comp. Ezek. 1 : 26; Dan, 7: 9).— 
A paved work of sapphire stone: Or it may be rendered, as in 
the margin of the Revision, “ work of bright sapphire,” a 
radiant blue like that of the sky; and it is immediately added, 
“ as it were the very heaven for clearness,” 

Verse 11.—The nobles of Israel—that is, the aforesaid 
representatives of the people—were admitted to this august 
presence unmolested, to the very throne-room of the God of 
heaven. They were not struck dead. They were not driven 
away. They were received as welcome guests, and admitted 
to banquet in his presence——They beheld God: A different 
word from that which is rendered “saw” (v.10). It com- 
monly denotes, not ordinary sight, but prophetic or ecstatie 
vision. It was by a supernaturally assisted vision that they 
beheld what they did.—And did eat and drink: They partook 
in his presence of the consecrated flesh of the peace offerings, 
as an act of holy communion with God. This sacrificial feast 
has a like significance with that of the Lord’s Supper. 

Verse 12.—Moses is now directed, in conformity with verse 
2 a, to come up to Ged to the summit of the mountain, and 
remain there, which he did without food for forty days and 
forty nights (Deut.9: 9). And I will give thee the tables of 
stone, and the law and the commandment, which I have written 
(Exod. 31: 18; 32:15, 16): In addition, the Lord gave to 
Moses at that time directions concerning the construction of 
the tabernacle and kindred matters which are recorded in 
chapters 25-31. But this is not included in the statement 
here made; for the Lord is never said to have written any 
portion of the law himself, except the Ten Commandments 
on the two tables of stone.—That thou mayest teach them : God’s 
will was revealed to Moses that he might make it known to 
others, and so make it known as to be understood and remem- 
bered. And they who are in possession of God’s Word are 
under obligation to teach it to others. Teaching implies 
patient, continuous instruction, and to leave no means untried 
which are necessary to convey its meaning with accuracy 
and clearness. : 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY THE REV. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, PH.D., D.D. 


I. To obviate misunderstanding, a brief explanatory state- 
ment seems necessary, by way of preface to the present series 





the offerer’s stead, is placed with acceptance on God’s altar, 


of Suggestive Jottings. It may be assumed as sufficiently 











































































' Pentateuch is composed of various historical documents, com- 


.ease, all such discussions concern primarily the literary 


far higher question, whether the history contained in the 


.plicity of which is worthy of the great subject, the two facts 
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known, that, according to the claim of modern criticism, the 


bined into one narrative. It is the task of what is called the’ 
-higher criticism to distinguish these various documents; to 
determine the age and the character of each; and to ascer- 
tain the plan or manner in which they have been combined. 
On all these points the last word has not yet by any means 
been said, and confident assertions to the contrary must be 
received with the utmost caution and reserve. But, in any 


aspect of the Pentateuch questions. At what precise date 
and by whom the various parts of the Pentateuch were origi- 
nally committed to writing, and whether the Mosaic legisla- 
tion required and received in some particulars a new and 
further application in the new circumstances of the people 
and the land, are, no doubt, questions of considerable impor- 
tance. But viewed by themselves, and irrespective of the 
inferences which have been attached to them, they are, as 
already stated, chiefly of literary interest, and as such con- 
cern mainly the professional student. Not so the other and 


Pentateuch is trustworthy, and the institutions and laws 
which it presents are really of ancient Israelitish and Mosaic 
origin, On this point a decided and unhesitating position is 
alike warranted and necessary. The trustworthiness of the 
Pentateuch and the Mosaic origin of its fundamental legisla- 
tion can be vindicated on absolute ‘historical and critical 
grounds. It underlies the reverent use which the church, 
following the example of her Lord, has always made of the 
Pentateuch; and it determines our vie'ws of the whole history of 
Israel, of their religion, and even of all the prophetic writings. 
Thus it affects our treatment of the whole Old Testament, 
and touches the very bases on which the New Testament 
rests. We have no hesitation in proceeding on these lines. 
On the other hand, in view of its relative importance and 
the main object of this series, we shall only lightly and occa- 
sionally touch on what we have termed the literary aspect of 
the question, chiefly on points where critics are really fully 
,agreed, or which may contribute to the general understand- 
ing of the subject. For our main interest lies not with dis- 
cussions, many of which are still sub judice, but with the 
understanding and application of that which, on historical 
as well as religious grounds, must be matter of absolute 
certainty. 


IT. The section before us describes, in language the sim- 


which underlie the history and the religious institutions of 
Israel, They are, the covenant by which Israel became the 
‘special people of the Lord; and the one great sacrifice by 
which it was so consecrated, and which became the’ foundation 
of all the sacrifices of later institution. Henéefirth these 
two, the covenant and sacrificial worship, are inséparable, 
till He came, by whom the covenant in its widest mieaning 
and application was fulfilled, and who sealed it, once and for 
all, with his most precious blood. 

The narrative of this solemn transaction is introduced by 
two verses (Exod, 24: 1,2), which seem both prospective 
and retrospective. Of the former character is the reference 
to “Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu,” as the future priests, and to 
the “seventy of the elders of Israel” (v.1). The rest seems 
to be connected with a previous section. Alike the abrupt- 
ness of the opening words, “And to Moses he said” (v. 1), 
and the use of the third instead of the second pronoun in 
verse 2 (“And Moses alone shall come near Jahveh”) make 
it not improbable that they are derived from another docu- 
ment than that of the immediately preceding section. 

III. The preparation for “the covénant” is related in verses 
Sand 4. Its needful condition was acceptance of its terms on 
the part of the people, For the covenant, however gracious, 
implies and requires absolute submission to the will of God. 
Accordingly, Moses rehearsed in the hearing of the people 
all the words of Jahveh and all the judgments. . The former 
expression refers, no doubt, to Exodus 20 : 22-26; the latter 
to Exodus 21-23. Naturally, the covenant obligation of 
Israel included—indeed, presupposed—the Ten Command- 
ments (comp. Exod. 34: 27, 28). But these had previously 
been spoken by God himself, while the specific obligations 
now undertaken were not only uttered by Moses (v. 3), but 
written down by him in “the book of the covenant” (v. 7). 
To “all the words” which the Lord had said, the people, 
“with one voice,” made assent. 

This preliminary settled, Moses “builded an altar under 
the mount,” and, most probably, around it, “twelve pillars, 
according to the twelve tribes of Israel”? These were not 
merely permanent memorial stones of the covenant (comp. 
Gen. 28 : 18; 31: 46), even as a somewhat similar custom is 
recorded of the ancient Arabs (Herod.3:8). Rather did 
these memorial pillars really represent all the tribes of 
Israel, The stone indicated the permanence of the new 
relationship in which the presence of God on his altar was 
in the midst of his people. 

IV. But by far the most important part of the narrative is 
the sacrifice, by the blood of which the covenant was estab- 
lished and ratified. We may dismiss in a few sentences the 
almost unanimous contention of Jewish tradition, that the 





“young men of the children of Israel” who acted as assistants 


on that occasion, were the first-born who, till the institution 
of the Aaronic priesthood, had discharged the priestly func- 
tions (for the full statement of Jewish views to that effect, see 
Ugolini, Thes,, Vol. XIIL, pp. 135-142; and for their refuta- 
tion, Vitringa, Observ., Sec. 1, pp. 281, 282). The truth is 
that these young men acted only as assistants to Moses in his 
ministry. Their choice was determined by the idea that 
youth represented freshness, vigor, fullness of life, if not inno- 
nence. And for this reason young men were also employed 
among the ancient Greeks and Etruscans in priestly functions. 

Two points here stand out prominently,—the covenant 
sacrifice, and the sealing of the covenant with its blood. In 
regard to the former, we mark: 

1, That this covenant sacrifice forms the foundation of the 
whole sacrificial institution of Israel. It differs from the 
patriarchal sacrifices by the significance which now for the first 
time attaches to the blood which is sprinkled. For this, the 
putting of the blood of the paschal lamb on the posts and 
lintels of the doors (Exod. 12: 7) was a preparation (the term 
there used is, “they shall put,” or “ give,” while here we read 
that Moses “sprinkled,’”—zaraqg). Previously to this cove- 
nant sacrifice there were not any sin or expiatory offerings. 
Such would have presupposed a covenant relationship between 
God and Israel as a people. Thenceforth the blood of the 
sacrifice acquired its new and distinctive meaning. 

2. We cannot speak of two parties in this covenant. It 
was God who graciously entered into covenant with his peo- 
ple; by it Israel as a whole became God’s own,—if we may by 
anticipation use the term, “ his church.” Henceforth alike in 
the public worship, the institutions, and even the history of 
Israel, God deals with them as his church. This underlies 
the whole ritual and ceremonial, as well as the national law, 
and every approach of Israel unto: God. , 

3. Having “offered burnt offerings, and sacrificed peace 
offerings,” Moses put half of the blood into “basons” (the 
word is not a sacrificial term, and only recurs in Cant. 
7: 2 and Isa. 22: 24), while he sprinkled the other half on 
the altar. That altar represented the presence of the Lord, 
henceforth in the midst of his people. Moses acted as the 
mediator of the covenant. Having once more read from 
“the book of the covenant,” and received the solemn obliga- 
tion of the people to its terms, the divinely appointed media- 
tor sprinkled the people, as a whole, with the other half of 
the blood that had been gathered into the “ basons.” As the 
sacrifices had been offered to the Lord, so this “blood” also 
was wholly his. Its division into two parts indicated indeed 
the two parties in the covenant. The “mediator” had offered 
in the blood which he-sprinkled on the altar a pure life unto 
God. This was to act as means of expiation,—for reconcilia- 
tionand union. Thesprinkling of the altar meant not merely 
acceptance on the part of God, but with it the consecration 
of the place where God would enter into communion with 
his people. On the other hand, the sprinkling of the people 
signified that the same blood which had been accepted in 
expiation would now purify the people, and place them in 
covenant relationship with God, consecrating them as his 
church. Thus the blood of this sacrifice gave its meaning 
and character to all subsequent “ sprinkling of blood,” and to 
the whole relationship between God and Israel. And to this, 
as it were, the spiritual constitution, such passages look back 
as Psalm 50: 5; Zechariah 9: 11. 

V. We have only space left for the briefest reference. to 
the sacrificial meal on the “ peace offerings.” This marks the 
new special relation of Israel to God—not only by the 
emphatic expression that they saw the “God of Israel,” but 
by this, that they who formerly had not dared approach his 
presence, now “saw the God of Israel,” and even did eat and 
drink in that sacred presence. Of himself there is not any 
deseription, even as there was no outward likeness: only of 
the glory of the pavement that was under his feet. Thus 
reconciled, Israel had, after this covenant in their representa- 
tives, a glimpse of the ineffable glory, and enjoyed in the 
covenant meal fellowship with their Lord, who gave them to 
partake of what was his in pledge of acceptance and future 
communication of his blessings. 

VI. The final reality of which all this was alike the symbol 
and the beginning, clearly appears in the “new covenant” 
made by, better offerings and followed by a closer fellowship 
than under the first dispensation. The mediator of the new 
covenant was the Lord Jesus Christ, the one sacrifice, by Which 
the Israel of God was reconciled and made the people of God. 
The blood with which the church was sprinkled was that 
which he shed. Henceforth God stands in new relationship 
to his people. All his communications with them are as with 
his church ; all their approaches to him are on the ground of 
the covenant made and sealed by the blood of the great sacri- 
fice, accepted of God, and with which the mediator has 
sprinkled them. The sacrificial meal which followed points 
to the fellowship of the church with God, and to all the rich 
covenant blessings which he imparts to her; and beyond this, 
to the individual Christian also, sprinkled with the blood of 
the covenant. His seeing God, and eating and drinking in 
his presence, is a foretaste and a pledge of the perfect bless- 
ings in beholding him hereafter. It is also a symbol and 
type of what shall be revealed when the joyous bride of the 
Lamb, made ready for the marriage, and adorned with bridal 
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garments, shall hear the welcome sound summoning her 


the marriage supper of the Lamb (Rev. 19 : 6-9).! 
University of Ozford, England. 





“THE LOVE OF THINE ESPOUSALS” 


BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


We resume our Old Testament lessons with the solem, 
“ establishment of the covenant” between Jehovah and Israg), 
The words have become so threadbare to us that an effort j, 
needed to feel what a tremendous and unique fact is expressed 
by them, Next to the incarnation, it is the most wonderfy 
and far-reaching moment in history. It is the birthday of , 
nation, which is God’s Son. It is the foundation stone of jj 
subsequent revelation. Its issues oppress that people to-day, 
and its promises are not yet exhausted, It is history, no 
legend, nor the product of later national vanity. Whateve 
may come.of analyzing sources and of discovering redactor, 
Israel held a relation to God all its own; and that relatiog 
was constituted thus : 

1. Note the preliminaries of the covenant. The chapter 
begins with the command to Moses to come up to the mount, 
with Aaron and other representatives of the people, But 
he was already there when the command was given, and 
a difficulty has been found (or, shall we say, made) out of this, 
The explanation seems reasonable and plain enough, that the 
long section extending from Exodus 20 : 22, and containing 
the fundamental laws as spoken by God, is closed by our 
verses 1 and 2, which imply, in the very order to Moses to 
come up with his companions, that he must first go down to 
bring them. God dismisses him as a king might end an 
audience with his minister, by bidding him return with 
attendants, Thesingular use of the third person in reference 
to Moses in the third verse is not explained by supposing 
another writer; for, whoever wrote it, it would be equally 
anomalous. 

So he comes down from the stern cloud-encircled peak to 
that great plain where the encampment lay, and all eyes 
watch his descent. They gather round him, eager and curious, 
He recounts “all the judgments,” the series of laws, which 
had been lodged in his mind by God, and is answered by the 
many-voiced shout of too swiftly promised obedience. .Glance 
over the preceding chapters, and you will see how much was 
covered by “all that the Lord hath spoken.” Remember that 
every lip which united in that lightly made vow drew its last 
breath in the wilderness, because of disobedience, and the burst 
of homage becomes a sad witness to human weakness and 
changefulness, The glory of God flashed above them on the 
barren granite, the awful voice had scarcely died into desert 
silence, nerves still tingled with excitement, and wills were 
bowed before Jehovah, manifestly so near. For a moment, the 
people were ennobled, and obedience seemed easy. They lit- 
tle knew what they were saying in that brief spasm of devo- 
tion. It was spring-tide then, but it soon turned, and all the 
ooze and ugliness, covered now, lay bare and rotting. “ Better 
is it that thou shouldest not vow, than that thou shouldest 
vow and not pay.” We may take the lesson to ourselves, and 
see to it that emotion consolidates into strenuous persistency, 
and does not die in the very excitement of the vow. 

The pledge of obedience was needed before the covenant 
could be made, and, as we shall find, was reiterated in the 
very centre of the ceremonial ratification. For the present, 
it warranted Moses in preparing for the morrow’s ritual. His 
first step was to prepare a written copy of the laws to which 
the people had sworn. Here we come across an old silenced 
battery from which a heavy fire used to be directed against 
the historical accuracy of the Pentateuch. Alphabetic writ- 
ing was of a later date. There could not have been a written 
code. The statement was a mere aitempt of a later age to 
claim antiquity for comparatively modern legislation. It was 
no more historical than similar traditions in other countries, 
sibylline books, ete. All. that is out of court now. Perhaps 
some other guns will be spiked in due time, that make a« 
great noise just at present. Then comes the erection of a 
rude altar, surrounded by twelve standing stones, just as we 
may see dolmens and menhirs yet. The altar represents the 
divine presence; and the encircling stones, Israel gathered 
around its God. The group is a memorial and a witness to 
the people,—arid a witness against them, if disobedient. Thus 
two permanent records were prepared, the book and the 
monument. The one which seemed the more lasting has per- 
ished; the more fragile has endured, and will last to the 
world’s end. ; 

2. Note the rite of ratification of the covenant. The cere- 
monial is complex and significant. We need not stay on the 
mere picture, impressive and, to our eyes, strange as it is, but 
rather seek to bring out the meaning of these smoking offer- 
ings, and that blood flung on the altar and on the crowd. 
First came two sort of sacrifices, offered not by priests, but by 
selected young men, probably one for each tribe, whose em- 


1 The critical reader should notice the careful variation of terms 
in the Septuagint to avoid any materialistic or grossly anthrepo- 
morphic misunderstanding of this narrative. It is also significant 
that the Midrash (both in Shemoth Rabba and in Tanchuma) omits 


any commentation on this chapter, passing abruptly from Exodus 
28 to Exodus 25, 
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ent in sacrificial functions shows the priestly character 
of the whole nation, according to the great words of Exodus 

19:6, Burnt offerings and peace offerings differed mainly in 

the use made of the sacrifice, which was wholly consumed by 

fire in the former, while it was in part eaten by the offerer in the 
. Jatter. Thg one symbolized entire consecration ; the other, com- 
munion with God on the basis of sacrifice. The sin offering 
does not appear here, as being of later origin, and the product 
of the law, which deepened the consciousness of transgression. 
But these sacrifices, at the threshold of the covenant, receive an 
expiatory character by the use made of the blood, and witness 
to the separation between God and man, which renders amity 
and covenant friendship impossible, without a sacrifice. 

They must have yielded much blood. It is divided into 
two parts, corresponding to the two parties to the covenant, 
like the cloven animals in Abraham’s covenant. One half is 
“sprinkled” on the altar, or, as the word means, “swung,”— 
which suggests a larger quantity and a more vehement action 
than “sprinkling” does. That drenching of the altar with 
gore is either a piece of barbarism or a solemn symbol of the 
central fact of Christianity no less than of Judaism, and a 
token that the only footing on which man can be received 
into fellowship with God is through the offering of a pure life, 
instead of the sinner, which, accepted by God, covers or expi- 
ates sin. There can be no question that the idea of expiation 
is at the very foundation of the Old Testament ritual. It is 
fashionable to regard the expiatory element of Christianity 
as “ Hebrew old clothes,” but the fact is the other way about. 
It is not that Christianity has not been able to rid itself of a 
rude and false conception, but that “ Judaism” had its sacri- 
fices appointed by God, in order to prepare the way for the 
true offering, which takes away sin. ‘ 

The expiation by blood having been thus made, the hin- 

drances to the nation’s entering into covenant are removed. 
Therefore follows in logical order the next step, their formal 
(alas! how purely formal it proved to be) taking on themselves 
its obligations. The freshly written “book ” is produced, and 
read there, to the silent people, before the bloody altar, 
beneath the peak of Sinai. Again the chorus of assent from a 
thousand throats echoes among the rocks, They accept the 
conditions. They had done so last night; but this is the 
actual contract on their part, and its place in the whole order 
of ceremony is significant. It follows expiation, without 
which man cannot enter into friendship with God, without 
the acceptance of which man will not yield himself in obedi- 
ence. The vows which God approves, are those of men whose 
sins are covered. The final step was the sprinkling of the 
people with the blood. The division of the blood into two 
prtions signifies that it had an office in regard to each party 
fothe covenant. If it had been possible to pour it allon the 
altar, and then all on the people, that would have been done 
The separation into two portions was inevitable; but in reality 
it is the same blood which sprinkled on the altar expiates, 
and on the-worshiper consecrates, cleanses, unites to God, 
and brings into covenant with him. Hence Moses accom- 
panies the sprinkling of the people with the explanation 
This is “the blood of the covenant, which the Lord hath 
made with you, upon all these conditions” (Rev. Ver. margin). 
It ratifies the compact on both sides. God hath made it, 
in accepting the sprinkled blood; they have made it, in being 
sprinkled therewith. But while the rite sets forth the great 
gospel truth of expiation, the covenant moves within the 
region of law. It is made “on the basis of all these words,” 
and is voidable by disobedience. It is the magna charta of 
the nation, and its summing up is “this do, and thou shalt 
live.” Its promises are mainly of outward guardianship and 
national blessings. And these are suspended by it, as they 
were in fact contingent on national observance of thenation’s 
vow. The general idea of a covenant is that of a compact 
between two parties, each of whom comes under obligations 
contingent on the other’s discharge of his. Theologians have 
raised the question whether God’s covenant is of this kind. 
Surely it is. His promises to Israel had an “if,” and the 
fulfillment of the conditions necessarily secured the accom- 
plishment of the promises. The ritual of the first covenant 
transcends the strictly retributive compact which it ratified, 
and shadows a gospel beyond law, even the new covenant 
which brings better gifts, and does not turn on “ do,” but simply 
* on the sprinkling with the blood of Jesus. The words of 
Moees were widened to carry a blessing beyond his thoughts; 
which was disclosed when, in an upper chamber, a dying man 
said to the twelve representatives of the true Israel, “ Thisis 
the new covenant in my blood, drink ye all of it.” The blood 
which Moses sprinkled gave ritual cleansing, but it remained 
without the nian. The blood of Jesus gives true purification, 
and passes into our veins to become our life. The covenant by 
Moses was “do and live;” that in Christ is “ believe and live.” 
Moses brought commandments, and on them his covenant was 
built; Christ brings gifts, and his covenant is all promises, 
which are ours on the simple condition of taking them. 

3. Note the vision and feast on the basis of the covenant, 
The little company that climbed the mountain, venturing 
within the fence, represented the whole people. Aaron and 
his sons were the destined priests. The elders were probably 
seventy, because that number is the product of the two -per- 
fect numbers, and perhaps with allusion to the seventy souls 
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who went down into Egypt with Jacob.. It is emphatically 
said that they saw “the God of Israel,” for that day’s cov- 
enant had made him so in a new closeness of relationship. 
In token of that new access to and possession in him, which 


was henceforth to be the prerogative of the obedient people, | 


some manifestation of his immediate presence was poured on 
their astonished eyes. It is needless to inquire its nature, or 
to ask how such a statement is consistent with the spirituality 
of the divine nature, or with what this same book of Exodus 
says, “There shall no man see me, and live.” The plain 
intention is to assert that there was a visible manifestation of 
the divine presence, but no attempt is made to describe it. 
Our eyes are stayed at the pavement beneath his feet, which 
was blue as sapphire, and bright as the cloudless sky gleaming 
above Sinai. It is enough to learn that “the secret of the 
Lord is with them” to whom he shows “ his covenant ;” that, 
by the power of sacrifice, a true vision of God may be ours, 
which is “in a mirror, darkly,” indeed, but yet is real and ail- 
sufficing. Before the covenant was made, Israel had been 
warned to keep afar lest he should break through on them, 
but now “he laid not his hand” upon them; for only blessing 
can stream from his presence now, and his hand does not 
crush, but uphold. 

Nor is this all which we learn of the intercourse with God 
which is possible on the ground of hiscovenant. They “did 
eat and drink.” That may suggest that the common enjoy- 
ments of the natural life are in no way inconsistent with the 
vision of God; but more probably it is meant to teach a 
deeper lesson. We have remarked that the ritual of the 
peace offering included a feast on the sacrifice “before the 
Lord,” by which was signified communion with him, as at his 
table, and this meal has the same meaning. They who stand 
in covenant relations with God, feed and feast on a sacrifice, 
and thereby hold fellowship with him, since he too has 
accepted the sacrifice which nourishes them. So that strange 
banquet on Sinai taught a fact which is ever true, prophesied 
the deepest joys of Christian experience, which are realized 
in the soul that eats the flesh and drinks the blood of Christ, 
the mediator of the new covenant, and dimly shadowed the 
yet future festival, when, cleansed and consecrated by his blood, 
they who have made a covenant with him, by “his sacrifice,’ 
shall be gathered unto him in the heavenly mount, where he 
makes a feast of fat things and wines on the lees well refined, 
and there shall sit, forever beholding his glory, and satisfied 
with the provisions of his house. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
GOD—COVENANT—MAN. . 


Can man by searching find out the Almighty? Can he 
feel after him in the dark, and find him? History says the 
search and feeling result in finding superstition and terror. 
But the Bible says God will come to men, manifest himself 
to them, make covenants with them, and love them. 

At the foot of Sinai there was an altar representing God, 
and twelve pillars representing the tribes. 

Moses took the life-blood, the sign of the covenant, and 
applied it to the altar, showing that God was ready to be 
bound first. He then read the terms of the covenant in the 
audience of the people, to see if they would consent. They 
answered: “ All that the Lord hath said we will do, and be 
obedient.” Then Moses sprinkled the blood on the people, 
the other party, and both sides were bound in holy covenant. 

This is the divinely ordained order of all God-and-man 
covenant-making for that age and this. He is always ready. 
The blood of his Son always sprinkles the mercy-seat. Any 
man can find God waiting. Man reads the conditions, assents 
to all the law, says, “ All that the Lord hath said I will do, 
and be obedient.” Then his heart is sprinkled from an eyil 
conscience. The covenant stands, God’s part, “I will be to 
him a God;” on man’s part, “I will be to God an obedi- 
ent son.” : 

A great revelation of God’s glory on Sinai followed the 
making and ratifying of the covenant. Greater glory of 
manifestation often follows covenant-making now. Many a 
convert would not exchange the sweet peace, love, and ecstasy 
he feels for Sinai’s thunder, lightning, brightness, and fear. 

After the revealed glory of God on the mount, was there 
an agape or love-feast? (v. 11.) 

Sinai’s revelation of glory had no renewing, saving power. 
Nadab and Abihu were slain in rebellion, and the elders 
groveled before the calf. 

How near is God on the trembling mountain, at the erected 
altar,—nay, more, nearer than breath, nearer than hands and 
feet, even in thy mouth and heart ! 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Come up unto the Lord (v.1). At times we realize the 
Lord’s goodness in coming down to us. And at other times 
we realize his goodness in calling us to comeuptohim. And 
these two ways of being brought into loving intercourse with 





God are essential the one to the other. We should never 
have found God, if God had not first found us. . Indeed, we 
should not have sought:God, if God had not first sought us. 
God first sought Moses in the desert by appearing to him 
in the light of a burning shrub before his very face. But 
now God calls Moses to come up to him on the mountain-top, 
where the lightnings of heaven flash about the cloud-capped 
summit, So it is in the experience of every loved child of 
God. God first shows the light of his presence on the plane 
of that child’s ordinary experience. -But by and by God says 
to his child who has learned to trust him, Come up unto the 
Lord; and then God’s child must be ready to claniber the 
rugged mountain-side, and to face the lightnings in the cloud 
without fear or doubting. It is a privilege to see God in one’s 
daily experience, It is a rarer privilege to see God on the 
mountain-peaks of high attainment in his service. 

Moses alone shall come near unto the Lord ; but they shall not 
come near (v. 2). High attainment of any sort costs some- 


,thing to the man who secures it; and one of its inevitable 


consequences to him, is the separation that it makes between 
himself and those who have not done and endured as much as 
he has, It cost something to Mosesto bring him, at the foot 
of Horeb, into that state of being where he could see God in 
the burning shrub, But there were yet other struggles and 
triumphs to be passed through before he could be ready to 
ascend the mountain for communion there with God; and 
then no one who lacked the experience of Moses could share 
the companionship of Moses, So it must be with every one of 
us. Theconflicts and the endurances, as well as the aspirations 
and the attainments, by means of which we rise above the 
lower level of thought and feeling in our upward progress, 
tend to carry us away from the closer sympathies and the 
fuller appreciations of those who are contented with that 
level and their possessions there. We must choose between 
lower companionships and loftier oneness with God. 

All the people answered with one voice, and said, All the words 
which the Lord hath spoken will we do (v.3). Popular opin- 
ion is all right when it is all right, and it is all wrong when 
it is all wrong. And when popular opinion is right, or is 
wrong, it is likely to carry pretty much everybody before it. 
Popular opinion leads, or is led, fitfully. One day all the 
people say that they will do as the Lord commands them by 
means of Moses. Another day, all the people say that they 
willdo as the Lord has not commanded, and that Aaron must 
do as they do; and they carry their point with Aaron. And 
as it was in those days, so it is in these. Nearly all the peo- 
ple are making good resolutions on New Year's Day, and at 
other starting-times, and nearly all the people are doing very 
different from their New Year’s resolutions the rest of the 
year. A-much better way than doing as all the people do or 
say, is the. doing as all the people ought to do, whether they 
say it or not. 

They beheld God, and did eat and drink (v.11). God may 
be seen by those who fast, and God may be seen by those who 
eat and drink. Fasting is a sign of sorrow, and a token of 
penitence. Eating and drinking are asign of joy, anda token 
of fellowship and communion. There are times when fasting 
is appropriate to,those who would seek -God; and there are 
times when eating and drinking are appropriate to those who 
have found God, or who are found of God. Neither the fast- 
ing nor the eating and drinking can secure God’s favor; but 
the spirit which prompts one to fast, or to eat and to drink, is 
that which God considers. Whether, therefore, we eat or 
drink or fast, or whatever we do, let us do all to the glory of 
God, and we can hope, in that very doing, to enjoy the favor 
of and communion with God. 

I will give thee... the law and the commandment, . . . that 
thou mayest teach them (v.12). God teaches us in order that 
we may teach others. In giving knowledge to us, he lays upon 
us an obligation to convey that knowledge to those who but 
for our instruction would be without it. A failure to teach 
God’s truth is a failure to be true to Godinour sphere. Did 
you never see a line of men set to pass buckets from a water- 
supply to a burning building in the time of a fire? The 
buckets are filled at the well, or cistern, or stream, and passed 
along the line, from man to man, in the hope of quenching 
the devouring flames. What would you think of a man in 
such a line, who should take each full bucket asit was handed 
to him, and with hearty thanks to the one from whom he 
received it should set it down before himself, with evident 
satisfaction in his growing water supply? Would he be hardly 
less culpable for the consequences of the spreading flames than 
the original incendiary? Yet that is a fair illustration of a 
person standing in the line of Christian truth-receivers with- 
out making the attempt to teach those who need the truth as 
much as he needed it, and who are fully as deserving of the 
truth as he was or is, If there is asingle cup of the water 
of life in your hands, pass it on to him who is ready to perish 
for its lack. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUDFFLER, D.D. 
Those were solemn days for the Israelites,—for they were 
days in which they were becoming acquainted with God, 
From him they received the law through the hand of his 
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servant Moses, This law, as it was read to them, they at 
once agreed to obey, not at all understanding how difficult it 
would be to render the obedience soquickly promised. Their 
inexperience, together with their unwarranted self-reliance, 
made them somewhat rash with their lips. How great, or 
rather how small, their strength was, we shall see in future 
lessons, That to which we want to call attention in this 
lesson, is the vast difference between the covenant that God 
made with Israel and the new and better covenant that he 
has made with us in these later days. For as the Old Testa- 
ment represents the old covenant, so the New Testament 
represents the new covenant, which is far more gracious in 
its provisions. Notice now some of the differences between 
the two. 

1, The old covenant said, “Stand off.” The new covenant 
says, “ Draw near.” The whole ritual of the law was intended 
to impress the people with the holiness of God; and there- 
fore they were warned to stand afar off, while only their 
representatives were allowed to draw near to God. “If so 
much as a beast touch the mountain, it should be stoned.” 
For hundreds of years the people could only draw near to 
God through their representatives, the priests. The way into 
the most holy place was not yet made manifest. Even when 
they had their own tabernacle, they were not permitted to 
go into eertain portions of it; and into the most holy place 
the high-priest could go only once a year. The whole tone 
of that ceremonial legislation was one of separation, All this 
is changed in the new covenant. Through it we who were 
once afar off are made nigh by the blood of Christ. Almost 
the first words uttered by the Master when he began his 
earthly ministry, were, “Come, and see.” And the prevail- 
ing tone of the Gospel is found in the word “come.” Christ 
opened the way of direct personal access to God, so that we 
now need no priest to intervene between us and our heavenly 
Father. Our very familiarity with God in prayer is so great 
that we forget that the Israelite had no such freedom as we 


all.now enjoy. If at one stroke we were reduced to the con- | 


dition of the pious Israelite in this respect, we should better 
realize how great is the privilege we enjoy in comparison with 
that which he had. If all the rites and ceremonies that he 
had to. practice were again demanded of us, we should think 
that they were indeed a wall of partition between us and our 
heavenly Father; for then only at one place and at specified 
times, and in rigidly prescribed ways, could we obtain the 
pardon of our transgressions. We have been born with this 
greater freedom, so that we fail to realize how great and 
precious a thing it is. Like many of our blessings, we can 
only realize it fully when it takes its flight. 

2. The old covenant said, “Do.” The new covenant says, 
“Done.” When the young ruler came to Christ, the Lord 
called his attention to the law, and then said::. “ This do, and 
thou shalt live.” But in the very next breath he required 
something from him that the young man could not do, so he 
went away sorrowful. However readily the people might 
have answered, “ All that the Lord hath spoken we will do,” 
they had not the power to carry out their promises, Through 
obedience to the moral law no one can be saved. See, then, 
how much better is the néw covenant which bids us come to 
God because all has been done for us by our blessed Saviour ! 
The Israelite was to offer certain sacrifices and to do certain 
deeds in order that he might be saved. But Jesus has already 
offered the needed sacrifice, and has rendered the necessary 
obedience, in order that. we may be saved. They obeyed to 
be saved; we obey because we are saved. Between these two 
things there is a heaven-wide difference. We sing rightly, 

“Jesus paid it all,— 
' All the debt I owe; ” 

but we hardly realize how vast is the real meaning of that 
which we sing so lightly. There are many who still have 
not grasped the true significance of the work that the Saviour 
has wrought for them. They are still, in a meastre, in bond- 
age to the law, and think that they have something to do 
before they can be saved. This is one of the specious tempta- 
tions of our great Adversary, who in this way keeps the sin- 
ner from trusting the work that Jesus has done for him. Let 
the scholars clearly grasp the blessed truth that there remains 
“nothing for them to do in order to be saved, except to accept 
‘what has been done forthem. “What must I do to be saved?” 
cried the jailer. Mark now the answer of the apostle: 
“ Believe.” Believe what? Believe that it has been done 
for you, and that the blood of Jesus cleanses from all sin. 
Oh that-our scholars could only completely understand that 
to be saved we simply accept what has been done for us by 
Christ, and then, through gratitude for that, we obey his 
commands ! 

3. The old covenant gave no strength with which to do. 

\ The new covenant promises the needful power for service. 
The Master promised that the Holy Spirit should be given 
to those who ask for his presence. We are-too weak even 
now to obey; and if we do not believe this, all we have to do 
“is to make the attempt, and we shall find out our weakness 
to our cost. But we have the promise of the presence and 
power of the Spirit of the living God to enable us to obey. 
What more could God have given us? In what way could 
salvation be made easier? First a*free pardon, and then 


all we need, and this is just what God promises to every one 
that asks him for it. _ 

Which, think you, was the better covenant ? And if we are 
under the easier Govenant, why should we not at once accept 
it, and try to live in accordance with its blessed privileges? 

New York City. 





A LAYMAN’S HINTS. 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 


In our study of Christ we have passed at a single step from 
Matthew to Moses.. Our. study of Christ; for Hebrew and 
Christian agree that the great business of ‘God’s scripture is 
to reveal his Christ, as the aim of the Gospels is to show that 
God’s Christ is none other,than Jesusof Nazareth. Thestudy 
of Christ in the Book of Exodus. 


Primarily the great central point of interest in Exodus is | 


the Ten Commandments,. They. lie:almost.in: the middle of 
the book; in.the twentieth of its forty.chapters. The first 
nineteen chapters lead up:to-this great world’s constitution 
by the beautiful narrative of the development of the twelve 
tribes of Israel from the twelve sons of Jacob, their bondage 
and affliction, the birth and rise of Mosés, his life in Egypt 
and Midian, the plagues of Egypt, the institution of the Pass- 
over feast, the flight of Israel from slavery, the vain pursuit, 
and the journeyings of the vast camp as far‘as Sinai. From 
the Decalogue the last twenty chapters widen downward 
again; but on the progressive side, inthe promulgation of the 
newly liberated nation’s first few criminal and civil statutes, 
adapted to its simple life and the. crudities of its civilization, 
and yet reflecting the spirit of its great Charter (chaps. 21-23); 
the minute directions for the construction of a national house 
(tent) of worship (chaps. 25-31); the narrative of the first 
great national lapse from: the first great commandment, its 
punishment, the repentance and the pardon (chaps. 32-34) ; 
the minute fulfillment of the instructions for building and 
furnishing the house of worship, the consecration of that 
house and of Aaron and his sons to its ministry, with the ark 
of the covenant within the house, the Ten Commandments 
within the ark, and the shining cloudy symbol of God’s pres- 
ence above it (chaps. 35-40). Have we leftnothingout? We 
have left out chapter 24, the record of the national, sacra- 
mental acceptance of this great constitution. This contains 
our present lesson. How shall we make it thestudy of Christ ? 

1. The covenant was made to keep a perfect law, which 
men never had or have perfectly kept, and knew it was not, 
and know it is not in them perfectly to keep. 

2. It was made with contrite confession of that very law’s 
violation, and with appeal to mercy and forgiveness; for it was 
sealed with bloody sacrifices, “burnt offerings, and ... peace 
offerings ... unto the Lord.” 

. 3. It was made with faith that God js, that he is the only 
God, that he is good, that he was and would be good to Israel, 


a commandment, even sin-smitten man can rightly do no less 
than pledge himself faithfully to undertake, under the mercy 
of God, its fulfillment. 

4. The attitude of these covenanters was the attitude*not 
of adepts, but of learners. Their rightful obligation to keep 
the whole law, and their conscious pronenéss to break it, 
required them to make the profession of experts with the 
confession of beginners, 

5. Between a just and merciful father aud his repentant 
child, there is but one thing weeded, it seems to me, to estab- 
lish reconciliation. Not that the child shall instantly be and 
remain holy, but only due assurance that under the father’s 
direction, aid, and guidance, and the father’s ability to right 
all wrong, the child shall begin and continue to become holy. 
To a just and merciful father this atones, this reconciles, this 
propitiates, yea, this supplies all, even of vindication and 
vengeance, that an’ unimpeachable justice and a parental 
mercy will ever demand of such a child. But how were 
God’s children, how was Israel, to fulfill even this condition ? 

6. God granted his people one of themselves, Moses, to be 
a lawgiver, a teacher, a leader, an intercessor, a captain, a 
fellow-sufferer, a deliverer. “And the Lord said, ...I will 
give thee tables of stone, and a law, and commandments 
which I have written; that thou mayest teach them.” And 
God’s.long-suffering mercy, and his pardon in every hour of 
contrition, was assured to that oft-sinning people, so long as 
they gave evidence within them of the germinal principle of 
faith in God by holding to Moses as their God-appointed 
leader and teacher. 

7. But Moses building altars, Aaron offering bloody sacri- 
fices, the people yearly killing the paschal lamb, and many 
other things, all pointed to something beyond, half revealed 
and half concealed. What was it? It was the fact that 
Moses was not the Christ of God; that he could teach’ them 
the laws of outward conduct and lead them to an earthly 
land of promise; but that only by prophecy and by these 
bleeding signs could he point them to One to come, like unto 
him, who would in his own truth and life reveal man’s way 
out of spiritual bondage and wanderings into the perfect 
kingdom of heaven. One like Moses, but, also, unlike Moses, 
the only One in heaven or earth that could offer to God the 





grace and strength to obey the commands of God. This is 


full assurance of the ultimate conquest.of sin in the hearts of 


and that, confronted by so perfectly reasonable and beneficent ‘ 


cr, 
as many as should follow in his footsteps, But why the blood; 
the bloody seal of the covenant, the blood-stained door- 
the bleeding altars? Recause “the blood is the life,” th, 
way is the way of the Cross, the principle of the Cross, whig, 
can only be potent in and for us, in so far as it becomes our 
practical, active, diligent, aggressive estimation of our Wealth, 
our life, and our life’s blood, of less value than the integrity 
of God’s law, the keeping of Christ’s precepts, the dalvetieg 
—as fast as ever we can—of our fellow-men. Thus is Chrig 
our Moses. Thus doth Moses teach us Christ. Thus Israel, 
—God’s requirement measured. smaller for their smaller 
knowledge, and with all the sad imperfections we know » 
well in ourselves,—in learning of and following Moses, were 
learners and followers of Christ. 

Northampton, Mass. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


If your scholars are in the habit of repeating the Ten Ching 
mandments, as every primary class should be taught to do, 
probably many of the children know of the giving of the law 


relative to the story of the Israelites, the birth of Moses, the 
slavery in Egypt, the institution of the Passover, and the 
going out with Moses as their leader. In what part of 
the Bible is our lesson? ‘You cannot begin too early to 
familiarize a child with the names of the books of the Bible, 
their significance, and something of the authorship of each, 
The names of Scripture books, a few taught at a time, make 
an excellent supplemental exercise to be used in the primary 
departmént. “Exodus” means going out. Who wrote the 
story of their journey and their doings by the way ? 

Moses.—Let some children tell briefly what they can of 
him. In this very lesson we learn that Moses wrote the 
words of the Lord ; and when Jesus was upon earth, he spoke 
of the books of Moses, In the twelve verses for to-day’s les- 
son, we find the name of Moses eight times,—just as often as we 
find the name of the Lord. Moses was “a prophet... whom 
the Lord knew face to face,”—for he often talked with him 
“as a man speaketh unto his friend.” Moses wrote in this 
way of the time when God gave him the Ten Command- 
ments for the people: “I stood between the Lord and youat 
that time, to show you the word of the Lord; for ye were 
afraid by reason of the fire.’ Where was the fire and smoke? 
What did the people hear so loud “that all...in the camp 
trembled”? Where were the people at this time? Outline 
Arabia on the board, unless you have a large distinct map. 
Show location of Mount Sinai and the plain around, in the 
southern part of Arabia. How long ago were the people 
before Mount Sinai? Nearly thirty-four hundred years ago. 
Do you know when Columbus first came to America? That 
was just about as many years after Jesus came to the earth as 
it was years before he came, when the Jews were encamped 
in sight of Mount Sinai. How many people were there? A 
great nation, There were more than six hundred thousand 
men fit to be soldiers. If all were counted,—the fathers and 
mothers, the old people and the little children,—there were 
about two millions of people. What a crowd !—more than 
everybody in the great cities of New York and Brooklyn put 
together, more than could be counted in the whole state of 
Massachusetts, or Virginia, or Indiana. The Lord said, 
“Come...and worship.” He called-for Moses, his brother 
Aaron, Aaron’s two sons, and seventy of the elders, How 
many did he call? Only Moses was to go far up the moun- 
tain to be alone with God. Aaron and the others were to 
go part of the way and wait, while all the people stayed in 
sight of the mountain, waiting for the message Moses would 
bring to them from the Lord. Who went to pray in the 
garden on the Mount of Olives, and said to three friends, 
“Tarry ye here, and watch ” ? 

The Words of the Lord.—Moses came again, and told them 
the laws God had given for them to obey, the promises of 
blessing if they kept them, and the judgments—that is, how 
he would punish them—if they disobeyed. They had heard 
the Ten Commandments before; but God told Moses how 
they were to keep them, how to worship him, to keep his 
Sabbaths, to honor parents, how to treat the poor and the 
stranger, how to be just and honest in all things. Moses was 
their teacher to show them all this; he was their minister, 
to stand between them and God. He wrote all the words of 
the Lord, that they might know, understand, remember, and 
teach their children. 

A Covenant.—God was to. make ah agreement or covenant 
with his people. What is the golden text? He meant to 
show how truly he would keep his promises of love and care 
to them, and they were to agree to remember and obey what 
they were taught. What is the nfeaning of a covenant? It 
takes two people or two parties to agree to something, and 
this covenant was between God the Lord and the people 
whom he had chosen. Moses built an altar, and set up twelve 
pillars or stones, to stand for the twelve tribes of Israel. Moses 
had the young men among them bring animals for burnt 
offerings to sacrifice upon the altar. It was called a burnt 
offering when the sacrifice was all burned, all made into ashes 





and smoke, to show that they would give themselves and all 


upon Mount Sinai, and could answer some leading questions ¥ 
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-leaders the world has ever seen. They are strong in wealth 


-pf time they have become an intelligent, self-governed, and 
‘prosperous people. The “wonders in Egypt” astonished us, 


-sinee has such an army crossed that desert, These people 
‘had been born on the flat land of Egypt, and neither they 


‘one of the grandest mountains of the East. The vivid 
‘impressions which they there received never faded away 


-traced.in their literature. to the latest’ period of their exis- 
“tence as a nation. These transformations at which I have 


-of their subsequent history. It will .be well to remember, 


- feet above the level of the sea, while the top of Olivet is 
-about twenty-seven hundred feet, and Jerusalem less than 
‘ twenty-six hundred feet, above thet level. The general level 
‘of the “Wilderness of the Wanderings,” as it is called, is 
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eens offering to God. Peace offerings were to give 

thanks for God’s love and mercy, for his forgiveness of sin, 
and his good gifts of plenty, They were all.to teach of Jesus 
Christ, who would come to offer hig own life to make peace 
with God for all who had ever sinned against him. For that 
his blood was shed ; for the blood is the seal of the covenant 
with God the Father through Jesus Christ his Son. The old 
covenant was sealed with blood; for Moses caught the blood 
of these offerings in basins, and sprinkled part of it on the 
gitar, ¢0 the people would know that “without shedding of 
blood.is no remission,” or putting away of sin. 

The Words of the People-—When Moses read the words of 
the law and the book of the covenant among all the people, 
they answered, “ All that the Lord hath gaid will we do, and 
be obedient.” That was their part of the: covenant.. Did 
they all really think and remember what they promised to 
the Lord God? Moses showed. them how solemn a thing it 
was; for he took a-bunch of hyssop and scarlet wool, and, 
dipping it in the blood, he sprinkled it upon the people, per- 
haps on the seventy,—some of the elders from each tribe of 
Isrgel,—and sprinkled blood upon the book, and said, “ This 
is the blood of the testament which God hath enjoined 
[commanded, Rev. Ver.] unto you.” How much these words 
are like those of one who took the cup, and said to his friends, 
“This is my blood of the new testament, which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins”! Who? When? Where? 

The God of Israel—How many were called to come upon 
the mountain? These seventy-four went as they were bid- 
den, and God showed them a wonderful sight. We cannot 
know or understand what they saw. Sometimes the Lord 
came to all the people in a pillar of fire, a great light which 
led them by night. Jesus appeared in shining light to his 
three disciples on the mountain when Moses and Elias came 
and talked with him. This sight or vision on Mount Sinai 
was of brightness, light, and glory. They saw it, and were 
not afraid, though they had always believed that no man 
could see God and live. With every sacrifice there used to 
be a feast. Just before Jesus gave up his life, what feast did 
he eat with his disciples? Of what did he say, “This do in 
remembrance of me”? The elders, with Moses and Aaron, 
on the mountain side ate a feast together in peace and with- 
out fear, while they felt the presence of God. Even so blessed 
are they who are called and shall sit down at “the marriage 
supper of the Lamb.” 

- Tables of Stone.—Again the Lord called to Moses, “ Come 
up.to me into the mount.” A young man named Joshua 
nent with him, and stayed six.days, while a-cloud rested on 
the. top of the mountain, On the seventh day God called 
doses to-enter into the cloud. . He said, “I will give thee 
tables of stone, and a law, and commandments which I have 
written:. that thou mayest teach them,” Are you thankful 
that these commandments were so written and kept, and that 
you have been taught every word, and what it means? What 
can you cheerfully give as a thank offering? . 
: Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS, 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


: Tae Prace.—In our studies we pass now from Olivet to 
Sinai; from Jerusalem, with its temple of marble and gold, 
to the granite peaks of the South; from the fair lake and 
hillsides of Galilee to the wild and savage desert. The 
‘Israelites are encamped at the foot of one of the most famous 
mountains of the world. But recently that great assemblage 
-were in bondage; now we behold them as free men, thoroughly 
organized, and under the care of one of the most capable 


‘and numbers, and the valleys in every direction are full of 


their cattle and tents, By the providence of God a race of 
slaves has been emancipated, and in an incredibly short space 


‘but this marvelous transformation is the most impressive 
‘miracle of them all. Never before or since have those gran- 
ite hills looked down upon such a spectacle. Never before or 


nor.their fathers for many generations had ever seen a moun- 
tain; mow they are sojourning “before” or in the presence of 


from the national mind. The effect of the scenes of majesty 
and glory which they witnessed on these sacred hills can be 


only hinted, social, political, and geographical, must always 
be borne in mind, if we would follow appreciatively the line 


also, that the summit of Sinai is more than nine thousand 


nearly the same as that of the great plateau of Edom and 


derers at a later time, Although the distance from Sinai to 


Jerusalem is only about two hundred and fifty miles, nearly 
or quite fifty years must pass before this marshaled host will 
pitch their tents in the fertile plains of the Jordan valley. In 
the lessons before us we are to trace the progress of events 
that are vital in the history of the world. 
“Tur very HEAVEN For OLEARNESS.”—This comparison 
has far more force in the East than it could have in a climate 
like ours. With us, a perfectly clear sky is the exception, 
while there it isthe rule. The sky becomes clearer and more 
perfect, tinted deeper and more delicately with blue as the 
long rainless' summer months go by. Cloudless; spotless, 
resplendent, than this there could be chosen no more impres- 
sive symbol of unsullied purity, of dazzling brightness, of 
steadfast glory. Thus it was sought to picture in words the 
footstool of glory,—the appearance like sapphire work,-— 
where the feet of the God of Israel rested, 
' Andover, Mass. 

BY THE REY. EZRA ISAAC. 


“ELDERS OF IsRAEL.”—We speak here of “the elder” not 
as an official, but rather as a man of age. In common with 
his fellow-citizens, the Oriental Jew looks upon the duty of 
respecting old age as a*divine command. He gives due 
weight to the precept which directs: “Thou shalt rise up 
before the hoary head, and honor the face of the old man, 
and fear thy God; I am Jehovah” (Lev. 19 : 32). A pious 
elder, even if not ordained a rabbi, is regarded as worthy of 
all honor, though he may be poor in worldly goods, The 
writer remembers full well how, at service time, the mothers 
in Israel would insist on sending the lads earlier to the syna- 
gogue, so that they will be in the sanctuary to arise and wel- 
come the aged members on their arrival. A peculiar merit 
is said to be attached to this reverential act. And on the 
street, as soon as an elder is seen coming, the children leave 
their play, and hasten to kiss his hand, calling him “Abba, 
father;” and, in return, receive his blessing. At betrothals, 
at marriage-feasts, and at all pleasure parties, elders are sure 
to be present in order to check any unbecoming behavior. 
In sickness, or when troubles occur, the elder must, of course, 
be consulted; for he ts supposed to have more understanding 
than others (comp. Job 32:7, etc. In a community where 
ordinary . practical knowledge is mostly imparted by oral 
teaching, and improved through long experience, this is not 
to be wondered at. A well-balanced elderly person seems 
like a walking cyclopedia among the younger members, On 
an aged person’s entering a sitting-room, the whole company 
arise until he occupies the best seat. These considerations are 
‘extended also to aged Arabs, and thus become the most pow- 
erful means of promoting real good-will between the Jews 
and their Mohammedan rulers. We knew a Jewish boy who, 
on his first visit to a large city in South Arabia, ran on the 
stréet and heartily saluted a patriarchal-looking individual, 
whom he mistook for a Jewish elder. The Arab chief 
accepted the homage in good part, and the incident was the 
cause of making not a few Moslem friends for the little 
foreigner. A God-fearing regard for our elders will not be 
amiss for Young America, 


Bordentown, N. J. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MIS$ ANNA T. PEARCE, 


Why is the second bock in the Bible called Exodus? How 
many chapters does it contain? How does the book open? 
With what incident does it close? Which chapters contain 
directions for building the tabernacle? Which chapters con- 
tain a description of the tabernacle? What is the chief inci- 
dent recorded in the chapters between these two sections? 
How much of the book belongs to Israel’s history in Egypt? 
What are the chief incidepts of this section? Relate the 
incidents of the journey from Succoth to Sinai. What propo- 
sition did God present, and Israel consent to, before he made 
known his taws? (Exod. 19: 3-8.) How many chapters are 
occupied with these laws before the covenant was ratified? 
What attribute of God was manifested, in that he formally 
presented these laws before the compact was sealed? 

“Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? or who shall 
stand in his holy place”? (vs. 1,2; Lev. 10; 3,) What right 
have we to approach his presence? (Heb. 10: 19-22.) What was 
the voice of the people when the laws had been laid before 
them? (v. 3.) Does, or does not, God ever force any one 
into covenant relation with him? How were these words of 
the Lord to be transmitted to future generations? (v. 4, f. c.) 
How was the first covenant dedicated? (vs. 4-8, Rev. Ver.; 
Heb. 9: 18-21.) What was the significance of the blood? 
(Heb. 9: 15-17.) How were the two parties to the covenant 
represented? At what stage of this service was the covenant 
read? Why was the blood applied to the altar before the 
reading, and not to the people until after the reading, of the 
book? How did the manifestation which God made to 
Israel, after the acceptance of the covenant, differ from the 
manifestation previously given? (vs. 9,10; Exod. 19 : 16-18.) 
What attributes of God were prominent on each occasion? 





Moab east of the Dead Sea, where we shall meet these wan- 


(v.11; Exod. 19:21, 22.) In what form did God give his 


How long did he intend them to be taught to his people? 
(Matt. 5 ; 17.) ‘ 
Philadelphia, ' 





BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 
Teachers’ Questions.—1, Who were called up into the moun- 
tain? 2. Describe the persons named. 3. Who are meant in 
“they shall not come nigh”? 4. What three degrees of 
approach to God are named? 5. What had God been speak- 
ing to Moses? 6. What was Moses to do with the words of 
God? 7. What are “words of the Lord”? 8. What are 
judgments? 9. Whiat did the people say when they heard 
the words of God? 10. What expression shows the unanini- 
ity of the people? 11. What book is named in thig lesson? 
12. How nearly can you tell the contents of that book? 13. 
When was the book made? 14. What did'the altar and the 
pillars stand for? | 15. Tell what the young men did, 16, At 
what time of day was the cerémony? 17. What was the 
object of the ceremony? 18, What was the first ceremony 
of blood? 19. What reading service followed? 20, What 
was the second ceremony of blood? 21. What did Moses 
say about the blood? 22, What did Jesus say of the blood 
of the new covenant? 23. How many in number ascended 
the mountain?’ 24. Why had they delayed going? 25. Tell 
what they saw. 26. What is said in the last verse of the 
lesson? 27, What is the duty of one who receives truth 
from God? 
Superintendent's Questions.—1, Naine the mountain, 2, Name 
two brothers that went up the mountain, 3. Name two other . 
brothers that wentup. 4. What book did Moses write? 6. 
What did Moses cal! the blood? 6. Who shed for us the 
blood of the new covenant? 7. From what does Jesus’ blood 
cleanse us? 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE OLD COVENANT. 
THE PARTIES z* 
THE PROMISES wp wus ss cosnave 
THE PLEDGES ses covnsase una. 


JESUS, THE MEDIATOR OF A NEW COVENANT. 











GALS bSiTH. ions 
SedT “ISRAEL'S CONSTITUTION 
" ‘PROCLAIMED. 
ACCEPTED. 
SEALED. 


“ 





_, “Take heed unto yourselves, lest ye forget the 
covenant of the Lorp your God.” , 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Begin, my tongue, some heavenly theme.” 
’ The promise of my Father's love.” 

“My hope is built on nothing less.” 

“ Draw me nearer.” 

“ Nearer, my God, to thee,” 

“ Hiding in thee,” 

“ Holy, holy, holy.” 


WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1888. 
Minnesota, state, at Northfield....... plgetvods ctepsp csdakceun§ June 19-24 
Indiana, Sunday School Union, at Rushville........... June 19-21 
Indiana, state, at Rushville.......... OC crashepesd ish catstouse June 19-24 
Ontario, district, at Smith’s Falls..............s000esceseeeeees July 3,4 
Ontario, Niagara Assembly....... sopbrpeds adaacehon vosenpbaersnenes July 10 
Dakota, territorial, at Mitchell.,........000scsseesssseeseeees July 10-12 
Mississippi, state, Bt Kosciusko... .......00sssssseee seseeeees July 25, 26 
TOW CBON Fry sconys sosnntdes sshaus bh -chicensebspbscopedses caseodere August 21-23 
Pennsylvania, state, at Altoons..............06.s0008 September 26-27 





THE NORTHFIELD MEETINGS. 


A widespread interest in the several midsummer gath- 
erings at Mr. Moody’s home in Northfield, Massachusetts, 
prevails among Bible students near and far. The series 
of meetings at that point begin with anniversary exer- 
cises in connection with the two schools for girls and for 
boys at Northfield and Mount Hermon. Concerning the 


meetings, Mr. Moody sends this information : 
TO THE FRIENDS INTERESTED IN THE WORK IN NORTH: 
PIELD: j 
I send, in answer to many inquiries, a list of the summer exers 





laws to Moses after the ratification of the covenant? (vy. 12.) 


cises as arranged for. 
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June 17, the Rey. William Ormiston, D.D., of New York, will 
preach the baccalaureate at the Stone Hall of the seminary. 

June 20 will be the’closing day at'tlé seminary, the Rev. O. P. 
Gifford, of Boston, giving the address. 

June 28, the closing exercises for the year at Mount Hermon 
School will take place. We are not yet able to give the names 
of the speakers. 

June 30 to July 15 the College Students’ Summer School con- 
yenes. This conference, though arranged specially for young 
men, welcomes to its daily sessions ladies from the neighbor- 
hood, or from any school or college. 

The seminary buildings are to be occupied wholly by the 
young men. Arrangements have also been made for tenting- 
parties-of young men. For others, accommodations can be 
found in'the town,—in the hotels and boarding-houses. 

August 1 to 10 will convene the sixth General Conference for 
Bible study, to which a general invitation is extended to all 
interested. Speakers from abroad and from this country will 
be present at both conferences. 

Yours truly, 

Northfield, June 9, 1888. 


Of the details of the general conference for Bible study, 
which follows the Students’ Summer School, he says: 


A sixth General Conference for Bible study and the presenta- 
tion of working methods in the various fields of Christian ser- 
vice, will be held at Northfield in August next. 

The Conference will begin on August 1, and close August 10. 

There has been no falling off in the interest and value of 
these meetings from year to year. The meetings of last year 
were second to none of those which had preceded them. It is 
believed that, by the power of God, the conference of next 
August will also be richly fraught with blessing. 

Besides the extended accommodation offered in the buildings 
of the Northfield Seminary, ample room may be also found in 
the new hotel, to be first opened this season, and admirably 
located but half a mile from the school. ~ j 

The price of board and room in the Seminary will be $1.50 a 
day. Table board will be provided at 75 cents a day to those 
who prefer to room outside the school buildings, 

Any who wish to bring tents, and camp out, are welcome to 
use of ground well adapted to that purpose. All applications 
for entertainment should be made before July 15. Please address 
correspondence to me at Northfield. ~ 

The price of board and room at the hote] will be $1.50 a day 
and upward, — 

The College Students’ Summer Bible School, though arranged 
specially for young men, welcomes to its daily sessions the ladies 
from the neighborhood, and from any school or college. For 
_ these, accommodation can be found in the hotels and other 

houses in town, The seminary buildings are occupied by the 
young men, 

Northfield is on the New London and Northern Railroad, ten 
miles north of its intersection with the Fitchburg Railroad at 
Miller’s Falls. Those coming from Springfield, New York City, 
Montreal, and other points north and south, should take the 
Connecticut River Railroad to South Vernon, Which is just 
across the river from Northfield, to which place there will be 
conveyances. 

May the God of all grace abundantly bless this new gathering 
of his people, prepare us beforehand for meeting, and refresh 
and strengthen us for his service more than ever. 

Yours in the work, D. L. Moopy. 
Northfield, June 2, 1888, 


D. L. Moopy. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——_o——— 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with ‘a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





RECENT BOOKS FOR BOYS* 


Boys deserve their share of good reading, and there is 
no reason why they should be without it. Books for 
boys—books which have a value, and books which have 
none—are multiplied in these days; and a few of the 
books of this sort recently issued by publishers who 
proffer their books to the Sunday-school libraries, are 
noted herewith. 

In defiance of the time-honored superstition that 
angels are always or generally of the feminine sort, the 
principal character in Ruth Lamb’s story, An Angel 
Guest in Human Guise, is a young orphaned boy, who is 
reluctantly adopted by a thrifty, selfish, narrow-minded 
aunt.and uncle. Through the lad’s consistent Christian 





* An Angel Guest in Human Guise. By Ruth Lamb. 7x4 inch 
frontispiece, pp. viii, 356. Boston : ira bbedley & Co, Sia 135. 


Charlie’s Success; or, The Little Ambassador. By M. Seymour. $1 
Robert Carter 


7%4x43¢ inches, illustrated, pp. 128. New York: and 
Paine ly Price, 60 cents, . 





life they are eventually brought to Christ, and become 
useful members of society. Growing boys and their 
parents will find the book of interest. 

“ Whatsoever ye shall ask, .. . believing,” is the key- 
note of Charlie’s Success, a pleasant little English story 
of an unforgiving, stern old father, whose heart is at last 
softened towards his only son’ through the intercession 
of his small grandson. 

Similar in size and general appearance, but inferior in 
interest and style, is Tim’s Treasure. Tim is an honest 
English nayvy who finds the great Treasure by the help 
of a mission preacher; but the larger part of the book 
relates to Hugh Pearson, who accidentally sets fire to 
Farmer Gregg’s hay-rick, and to Archer. Marriott, his 
boy friend, who is punished forthe deed. The story is 
strictly religious,’ 

The adventures of a family of orphaned boys and girls 
of the common, every-day sort, are happily and naturally 
told under the rather vague title of Over the Hills and 
Far Away. There is no attempt to give a religious tone 
to the story, thoygh, incidentally, very good moral teach- 
ing may be derived from it, The most important inci- 
dent relates to the loss of the mischievous little Lionel, 
his stay among the gypsies, and his final discovery by 
his old nurse, Becky. 

A pleasant story for boys of twelve or older is Arrow- 
head Light, by Miss I. T. Hopkins. It shows how boys 
may fight the good fightin Christ’s strength, and aid 
others in successfully resisting temptation. The breath 
of the sea in its breezy pages would make the book 
agreeable summer reading. 

Wholly English in its characteristics, the book entitled 
Young Sir Richard, by H. Frederick Charles, has some 
good lessons for boys all the world over. Thé hero, a 
volatile lad, whose impulses sometimes lead him into 
error, is steadied and improved by the sudden death of 
his father, which transforms heedless Dick into Young 


Sir Richard. One notes especially, in this story, a defer- | . 


ence for those in authority, and a réverence for age and 
for godliness, which, if practiced by young people gen- 
erally, would greatly add to their charm. 

The chief use of such books as 8. S. Pugh’s His Mas- 
ters: A story of school-life forty years ago, is to awaken 
gratitude in the boys of to-day that they were not born 
earlier, and that they have escaped the severities and 
injustice which formerly entered into the training of 
lads at school. These books can hardly be read without 
a wonder how the mothers of the day forebore to protest 
against the roughness and hardship which, by common 
consent, were meted out to boys. Apart from the con- 
trast suggested, it may well be doubted whether boys are 
ever benefited by reading of the escapades and follies of 
others. A noble ideal should be held before young peo- 
ple, never more carefully than in stories of school-life, 
which is the actual world-life of all boys. 

A peculiar quaint simplicity appertains to tales of 
German home life, to which class belong Lenchen’s 
Brother and The Platzbacker of Plauen, two stories of 
village life, which are bound in one volume. - They 
inculcate the virtues of helpful and neighborly love, and 
are pleasantly entertaining, while not in the least excit- 
ing. Mary E. Ireland has translated both tales from 
the original of Gustave Nieritz. 

Only a person accustomed to every-day work among 
the poor could have written so charming a fresh-air book 
as Margaret E. Winslow’s Rescued from the Street: A 





TAXd 


Tim’s Treasure, and How he Found it. By Alice Lang. 
Carter and ers. 


inches, illustrated, p. 128. New York : Robert 
P.ice, 60 cents. 

Over the Hills and Far Away. 
inches, illustrated, BP viii, 220. 
Brothers. Price, $1. 

Arrowhead ht. By Miss I. T. Hopkins. 734x<5 inches, illus- 
trated, pp. 336. New York ; American Tract Society. Price, $1.25. 


Young Sir Richard. By H. Frederick Charles. ee inches, illus- 
trated, pp. 337. Boston: Ira Bradley & Co. Price, $1.25. 
His Masters. By S.'S. h. 7 4% inches, frontispiece, 382. 
Bosion : Ira Bradley & to Price Sit —~ PA 
Lenchen’s Brother and The Platzbacker of Plauen. Translated 
from the German by Mary E. Ireland. 7x44 inches, illustrated, 
p. 313. Philadelphia : — Board of Publication and Sab- 


-school Work. Price, 
- Rescued from the Street: A story for boys. By Margaret E. 
Winslow. 74% inches, frontispiece, pp. 208. Philadelphia: Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-school Work. ce, $1.00. 


The West Beach Boys. By Margaret E. Winslow. -7<4% inch 
illustrated, pp. 344. Philadel hia : Presbyterian Board of Panling: 
tion and Sa! h-school Wor Price, $1.15. 


Early Western Life. By Mrs. J. B.. Rideout. 7 4}< inches, illus- 
of Publi 


By Mrs. Stanley Leathes. 7145 
Mew York : Robert Garter saa 


trated) pp. 208. . Philadelphia : Presbyterian Board cation 
and Sabbath-school Work. Price, 85 cents. 

The Soldier's Ward; or, Saved for Martyrdom. E. Gerdes. 
7x44 inches, illustrated, PP. 410. Philadelphia : byterian 
Board of Publication and Sabbath-school Work. Price, $1.25. 


All for the Best; or, Bernard Gilpin’s Motto. By Emily Sarah 
Holt. 7X43 inches, illustrated, pp. 128 New York : Robert Carter 
and Brothers. Price, 50 cents. 

Jerry’s Little Nell. By A. Pittis. 7 434 inches, illustrated, pp. 128. 
New York : Robert Carter and Brothens* Price, 50 cents. ™ 

A Made Man: A poet to The Story of Rasmus; or, The Making 
of a Man. By Julia McNair Wright. 73<¢x5 inches, pp. 308. New 
a : National Temperance Society and House. Price, 


Burnham Breaker. By Homer Greene. 714x5 inches, illustrated, 
pp. 494. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Go Price, $1.50, 





—= 
Story for Boys. Albert and his little brother Steenie ar 
orphans in New York, and almost homeless. On a bitte, 
wintry night, a kind woman invites them into a R, 
Club-room, and from that moment, their rescue from , 
possible lapse into crime, and the usual perils of the 
streets, seems to be a thing of course. That a boy 
bea Christian, and have a thoroughly good time with hj, 
comrades, is the motive of a bright little book by the same 
author, entitled The West Beach Boys, A particular merit 
of this story is the fact that it introduces boys and gir, 
in perfectly natural, unsentinfental companionship, 

There is nothing very novel in Early Western Life, by 
Mrs. J. B. Rideout, but what there is, being true ang 
graphic, is calculated to quicken the reader’s interest jn 
frontier life, and impel him to greater activity in fo. 
warding domestic missions. 

Books that flash a side-light upon history, have a legiti. 
mate place and purpose, and among them We reckon 
The Soldier’s Ward; or, Saved for Martyrdom ; a sequel 
to Walter Harmsen,gy E. Gerdes. The book is freely 
translated from the Dutch by the Rev. Daniel Van Pelt, 
who has done excellent work in this direction. The 
period chosen is the close of the sixteenth century. 

Among those writers whose names provoke a pleasant 
flavor of anticipation, on opening one of their books for 
the young, Emily Sarah Holt may be mentioned. Her 
All for the Best; or, Bernard Gilpin’s Motto, is the story 
of an English clergyman who feared God and did his 
duty in the dark days of bloody Queen Mary. It is g 
matter of gratulation that the book has a happy ending, 

A little street-boy, with London for his home, and with 
a blind sister to care for, is the subject of Jerry’s Little 
Nell, by A. Pittis, The reader is more interested in Jerry, 
who is a brave little Christian, than in the pathetic fig. 
ure of the wee blind sister; yet all are glad when a good 
doctor restores her sight, and both children are taken to 
a comfortable home in the country. 

By their dramatic form and the picturesque manner of 
their recital, the stories of Mrs. Julia McNair Wright 
are pretty sure to interest her readers. A Made Man: A 
Sequel to The Story of Rasmus; or, The Making of a Man, 
is a title which sufficiently describes her new book to all 
who have read its predecessor. Rasmus was astreet-boy, 
who was at one time a tramp, and who met with many 
adventures in the search for a little lost brother. His 
manhood is earnest and useful, devoted to practical efforts 
to save individuals in the class from which he came. 
This is a good book for boys. Rasmus’s private fresh air 
fund, and Rasmus’s speech against high license, and in 
favor of prohibition, are characteristic features. : 

The story of Ralph, a slate-picker in the Burnham 
mines of Scranton, Pennsylvania, is told by Mr. Homer 
Greene in Burnham Breaker, and has the same freshness 
of incident and directness of style which won success for 
The Blind Brother. The attempts of the poor boy, who 
was really the son of his employer, to establish his identity, 
are narrated at length and with somewhat too careful 
minuteness. It is doubtful whether such a detailed 
account of the practices of dishonest lawyers, and the 
miserable deceptions and subterfuges of men of the 
“Sharpman” and “Craft” sort, is the best kind of read- 
ing for children of active imagination. The heroism, 
loyalty, and integrity of the principal actors must win 
the admiration of all readers; and the story, while not 
distinctively religious, will easily take its place among 
the popular juveniles of the year. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


One of the many gratifying proofs of the widespread 
influence of the International series of Bible lessons, and 
of the unprecedented popular interest in Bible study, is 
the appearance, from time to time, in our best illustrated 
magazines, of articles bearing on the current lessons of 
that series. For example, in The Century Magazine 
such articles have been given, during the past year, as 
prepared by Mr. Edward L. Wilson, who has had no 
small experience in journeying through the lands of the 
Bible with the keen eye of an observer, and with the 
skilled hand of a trained photographer. His article on 
The Sea of Galilee was admirably illustrated ; and now 
a new illustrated “article from his pen and camera is 
announced for the July number of the same magazine, 
on Sinai and the Wilderness, which will be invaluable to 
students of the Bible lessons of the last six months of 
this year. 


Many series of standard books, neatly issued gnd 
cheaply sold, have been chronicled in this column within 
a decade, A new one, called Bohn’s Select Library, will 
be issued fortnightly from the plates of the veteran and 
well-known London series. The volumes will be smaller, 
and will contain less matter, than those of the Bohn 
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brary proper, but ‘their contents will be 
abridged as far as they go. For the 
woeful black of the original binding, a 
pretty green, delicately stamped, is substi- 
tuted. Among the'volumes thus far issued 
are Bacon’s Essays, Lessing’s Laocoén, 
H.-F. Cary’s Dante’s Inferno, Anna Swan- 
wick’s Goethe’s Faust (Part I), and Henry 
Cary’s Plato’s Pheado, Apologia, Crito, and 
Protagoras (in one volume). The price is 
is, 6d. in cloth, or 1s. in paper; the cloth 
price, Scribner and Welford, in America, 
serge: as meaning sixty cents. 





‘That young but already solidly impor- 
tint periodical, The American Journal of 
Archeology and of the History of the 


Fine Arts, is hereafter to be published by 


Ginn & Co,, Boston. It will appear quar- 
terly, at five dollars a year, each yearly vol- 
ume containing about five hundred pages, 

well printed and copiously illustrated by 
heliotype, lithography, and other processes. 
It is devoted to all divisions of archeology 
and the history of art, from Babylonish to 
American. The managing editor is Pro- 
fessor A. L. Frothinghant, Jr., of Princeton, 

who relies upon the support of many advi- 
sory and associate editors of recognized 
competence in archwology and art, includ- 
ing Charles Eliot Norton, A. O. Meriam, 
Charles Waldstein, and JustinWinsor. The 
fistof American and European contributors 
isalso strong, The double number (3 and 4 
of Vol. III.) with which 1887 closes, con- 
tains beautifully illustrated articles on a 
terra-cotta head of Alexander the Great, 
in Munich, by Professor Alfred Emerson, 


and painted sepulchral stelai from Alexan-' 


dria, by Professor A. C. Meriam; and an 
daborate discussion of the Egyptian origin 


of the Ionic capital, by Mr. W. H. Good- 


year, late of the Metropolitan Museum. 
The numerous designs accompanying the 
last-named paper have suggestive value 
hr decorative artists, especially, of course, 


inthe multiform use of lotus forms and 
sotives, 





"BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


4 correct statement 


28,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
Be ruboriprion list at any time.’ The advertis- 


from 5 per cent. on two insertions, gy 
on an advertisement 


Prom the whole ahr 

han one thousand dollars, may have 
@ position in the paper, regularly, as he 
choose, so far as ¢ will. not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages, All SGeertiaing, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 
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Teachers during vacation, farmers’ sons 
when work is slack on the farm, and any others 
not fully and profitably employed, can learn 
something to their advantage by applying to 
B. F. Johnson & Co., publishers, 1009 Main 
Street, Richmond, Va 


Attention is called to to a new biblical work 
by. members of the International Revision 
Committee, It is the work of many years, 
and hes been produced at great cost, It will 
be sold by subscription, and, it is believed, 
will be the most important and attractive 
subscription, work, of a religious nature, ever 


issued in this country, Address, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 


30,000 THOUGHTS. 


“A magter lece of order and @ mine of thought,”— 
WObstrver. FA ited by the Rev. Canon Sfencn, 
i; fins pe 








ot Goenpiere in 6vols. 8vo, 512 pp, each. 
bjects arranged on a scientific bas 8, with 
Sines and thought ee lists, It is the lar- 
gest 4 most comprehensive epitome of ideas on 
seriptural history in the language. For Sunday- 
school teachers. Send for large circular. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Astor Place, New York. 
OUR OUR YOUTHS fies i ia a 
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Beginning the 


— 


Third Quarter, 


|* accordance with its popular custom of having occasional illustrated articles 


of special interest. to 
school lesssons, 


to those who are follo 


g the International Sunday- 


THE CENTURY FOR JULY 


WILL. CONTAIN A RICHLY ILLUS- 
TRATED PAPER ON 


“SINAL 


AND THE 


WILDERNESS,” 


written by Mr. Edward L. 
Wilsen, = ell-known wri- 
ter and photographer, who 
contribu * Tan CENTURY 
the widely read papers on 
Pharaoh, the Sea of apse 
ete, The present arti- , 

cle will be invaluable 
to all who are begin 
ning the third ater 
lessons, and itshould be § 
in the hands of every fie 
teacher. It is the de- B 
scription ofarecentvisit fee 
to Mt, Sinai, as follows: 












Across the Red Sea—The Camel Ride to the Wells of Moses 
—**Where the Israelites First Encamped ”—QOur First Night in|" a 
the Desert—The Bitter Waters of Marah—The Trip Through 
the Wilderness—Elim—*‘The Rock Struck by Moses”—The 
Field of the Battle with the Amalekites—Where Moses Stood 


in the Battle—Mount Serbal—“‘ The Gate of Sinai”—*‘ The | © 


Plain of Assemblage”’—The Convent at the Foot of the Moun- 
tain—The Ascent of Mt, Sinal—‘‘ The Rock of Moses”’—Where | ,} 
Moses Is Said to Have Thrown Down the Tables of the Law, etc. | ° 


_ FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


WITH ENGRAVINGS FROM MR. WILSON’S PRROORITS 


oY wei 





ace July Cyytury will be issued June 30. All dealers have it; zis 35° 


cents. Yearly subscriptions ($4.00) may nat anytime Pub 
| Tue Century Co, 33 ak 17th va r 


treet, New York. 
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sa THIRD EDITION. 


=|John Ward, Preacher 


By MARGARET DELAND, author of “ The Old. 


Garden and Other Poems.” 12mo, $1.50. 


In this powerful novel is presented a. deeply inter- 
esting study of the effects of religious belief upon love 
and happiness. , . . It is a story of strong and absorb- 
ing interest, finely conceived, and written throughout 
with uncommon ability,—New York Tribune. 


No story has been published for a long 
time which stands out 80 prominently above 
the average of novels as this, It is remark- 


able in an unusual degree both for its deli- 


cacy and vigor as a piece of literary work, 
and as a study of types of personal character. 
—The Congregationalist, Boston, 


In Nesting Time. : 
By OLIvE THORNE MILER, author of 
“ Bird-Ways,” ete, 16mo, $1.25. 


This book, like “ Bird-Ways,” shows how careful 
and sympathetic an observer of birds Mrs. Miller is, 
and how admirable @ reporter of bird life and char- 
acter, 


Heartsease and Rue, 
A new volume of poems by JamMzs RussELL 
LOWELL. With a fine steel portrait, Beauti- 
fully printed and tastefully bound, $1.25. 


Before the Curfew 
And Other Poems, Chiefly Occasional. By 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 16mo, beau- 
tifully printed and bound, gilt top, $1,00. 


%,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt Oo price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston. 
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DLLOTHROP COMPARY'S NEWEST BOOKS, | 


A MODERN JACOR. By Hestrs SrvaRr. 
Ymo. $1.00. There is some remarkably good charac- 
ter-drawing in this ingenious story of home life in city 
and country. The different personages stand out be- 
fore us with photographic clearness, while numerous 


little touches wonderfully true to nature delight usin 


every chapter, Jacob and his brother are well con- 
trasted in the crafty cupidity of the oneand the frank, 
generous impulsiveness of the other, The slight, 
quiet, refined minister, with his burden of secret sor- 
row, is also skillfully drawn in contrast to his big, 
stalwart, matter-of-fact friend, Dr. Grant, 

The touching episode of the death of the little baby 
on the storm-bound train will go straight to every 
mother’s heart, 

BOBBY’S WOLF and OTHER STORIES. 
From The Pansy. Fully illustrated. 12mo.. $1.00. 
Here is a collection of bright stories such as boys and 
girls enjoy ; stories culled with loving care from the 
pages of that model magazine for young folks, The 
Pansy, which will prove a mine of enjoyment to the 
boy or girl into whose hands they fall, They are not, 
one whit less entertaining from the earnest thought 
that runs through them all. 

AT HOME ANP ABROAD. From The Pansy. 
Fully illustrated. 12mo. $1.00. Short stories of life 
in this and other countries, full of entertainment and 
quaint description, Just the book for spare minutes,’ 
when there is not time foralongstory. The dainty 
cover, with its purpie pansies aud golden ferns, is a 
delight in jtself 

THE PANSY INTEBMEDIATE LIBBA- 
BY. Wvols. (4.50 net. 


THE PANSY PRIMABY LIBRARY, No, 3, 
2 re $3.00 net, 


the Bookstores, or sent postpaid, by the Publishers, | 


on Joel of price. 
Send for fall Catalogue, Cree. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 


32 Franklin St., Boston. 


VER 15 , 
0 ,000 BUSHNELL’S 
PORTABLE LETTER COPYING BOOKS 
now in use. No copying press vives. Perfect 
copies are secured by Polling’ t the book in @ ha: nds. 
Note size, 6X10 in., $1.00. tier size, Tote in,, $1.30. 
By mail. enone and used all around the world. Try 
are the best copying books for home 
use and for the travejer. Order through 
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Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIM umes is PF neon md weekly 
at the following rates, wh 


aot COPY, $2.00 a neon "The “ame price percopy 
co = number pm aKog aR less than five. To a new 


210 unusrans, Missionari d Theo 
~~ la 00 @ year. .To new satberibora, ba ne gee tyr 


CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of oumen unite in subscribing 


for a number of copi can have the 
following low rates: oa of se oneal 


FIVE (0 NINE COPIES, one ear, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and _ balf (75 ce = = for new. = 
total number of both o + and new together to be no’ 
less than five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN ar Seg year, $1. 25each for 
old subscribers, and ts) for new. 
The total number of pou ol rod oe together to be 
Ot Jess than ten. 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) fornew. The 
total number of both old And new together to be not 
jess than twenty. 

If a school has had a club at one of | the bighers — 
and wishes, upon renewing. to form a larger one 
lower rate, it is of course to 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS, By an equitable plan, the 
Smaller schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire fo: 


schoo) is less than twenty, th elt MY fa teomeane hoal 
e clu e 
shall be $1.00 each for ola’ = ann halt | 


subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
papers be accompanled by a statement that the num- 
er of copies ordered in the club is not. less than the 
full nurober of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be asubscriber, 
but that the number of co} ies ordered must not be 
Jess than the full re) Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
Scola qoeuse the romren an gee ey 4 number of 
CXCESR O: e@ requir oum may 
acribed for at the same tina me, Teachers 
mee household may bé counted as a yA 
For 


t¢ 
Gzampie: If there are seven teachers in @ school, t 
of whom belong to one household, we an- 
other, the club subscription need not c ie 
four copies, in order to secure the yon: rate, 
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Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster 
London, E. C., wil Le ive year! — halfy wes Ht 
St ~ “the § = ect from ool Tim es (the paper to 

post é rest 
pod Ty ny Fe om ‘om Philadelpt to the 
Tom 1 4 4 ‘copies, 10s. seach. 
. 83.6a, “ 
10 co; hay and upwards, .6ad. “* 


pers must be ordered at 
bent elther singly to the individual sincere 


skege to one address. 
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J se bt a , Falihe., 
P. 0. . Box 1550. 


ADVERTISING RATE 


1.00 PER AGATE LINE, EACH aor 
subject to the following discounts: * 


DISCOUNTS FOR AMOUNT, 
On orders amounting to 








7 . 6 
ea = 100 ° * 9 & 
e t: 200. . 6 4 
™ ~ S00. . .20 * 
~ _ TO. . . “ 
* 3 1,000. . .3 “ 
hia 4 1,500. . .3 * 
bs 5 2,000. . -@ © 
“ « Hoe ‘ ‘3S “ 


An advertiser Is entitled 
which the entire amount of ad 
im any one year will secure, — 


DISCOUNTS FOR TIME. 


othe highest discount 


done by him 


On orders tor Smseq tone » e 5 per ch, 
“ 4 3 [ibs 
“ oe 13 cy % . 2 oo 
— . 20 ve . < bY « 
+ o 26 oe ep 39 _ 
“ “ 52 " 4 ° x 
No advertisement of less than 5 lines inserted at 


. time rates on a contract for variable space. 


An advertiser may use either scale of discounts, but 
cannot combine the two. 

Advertisements Sage eg on an appearance on 
the last page, will be charged an advance of twenty 
per cent upon the regular rates. 


Address ali communications about advertising to 
THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, Philadelohia. 





HIRES? IME 





Package 25 Cents 
Makes Five Gallons of the most delicious and wholesome Temperance Drink in the 


world, TRY IT. 


Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. 


If they should not have it, 


request them to get it for you; or send 25 cents, and we will send you package by mail, 


free of expense, 
A beautiful picture story book for children, 


entitled “ Happy Hours 1n Farry LAND,” 


will be mailed /-ee to any one sending their address, CHARLES E. HIRES, Philadelphia 





SEELEY’S HARD RUBBER 


TRUSSES 


pnd H. retain the most difficult forms of HERNIA 
re with comfort and Gry there 
Sletine a vedtent CURE of all cases 
mechanical appliances. Impervious to oe 
wre. May be used in bathing; and, fittin: 
feetly to form of body, are worn without incon- 
venience by the youngest child, most delicate bee Py or 
the openings man, avoiding all sour, swea' 
ded leasantness, being LIGH 
kL, CLE LY, and ate a re. poor camer Gl 
ence ie SEELE 
Plainly stamped ** 1, 8. seeey a ‘aco. T RANTED.” = 


|RUPTURE 





ECIALTY 

te Tee NP IN PERSON GON OR SY MALL. 
20 Years REFERENCES:— '*. S. D. Gross, D, Hayes 
coast, Dr, Thomas G. 


A Willard Parker, W. H. 

Morton’ and Surgeon- Generals of the U. S. Army and Navy 
Our “MECHANICAL TREATMENT OF HERNIA 

and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ”’—Contents :— 

Hernia or Rapture delineated; ite different descrip. 

Abdomine t and cure, Corpulenc: 





Also 
and Varicocele. Book of 90 pe 
ustrations. Mailed on receipt of Se. postage, 
1B BERL & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
a is often the forerunner of consumption and 
death. AGEE’S EMULSION is the saees and best 


remedy kriown to the medical profession 
oat have used MaGEE’s EMULSION with gratify ing te 
sults, and shall continue to use it in my practice.— 
Wilcox, M.D., Sanitarian Hospital, Brooklyn. 


HOPE (Or THE CONSUMPTIVE 


in the use of Witbeor’s Compound 
of Pure Cod Liver Oil with Phosphates, mild 
and agreeable in taste. Sold by drugsists generally. 
Send your old Glasses by mail. 
We'll e exact size from them and send 
opt of our Solid Gold Sree: or Eye Glasses set 
th “ Diamanta” lenses usual price, $5.00. 
This egies ah he age | e we never er lls Batintorton, or 
money refunded. EMAN BRO. Opticians, 
130 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


URSES send to WOOLRICH & CO., Palmer, 
» Mass., for pamphiets on the ses 
of rearing children. It will cost you noth hing, 
and by observing directions therein, much be 
fit will be derived. 
A Thoughtful Tourist or Traveler will secure 


Rogers’ Dry Citrate Magnesia, 
An aperient that has been tested forty years. 
those who use it recommend it. Try it yourself. 


Qticura 
= Soap= 
Realizes THe 
FAIREST xX 
SOFTEST 
*% WHITEST 
i aes SKIN. 


| yee 're IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CuTICURA MEDICATED mine 
in wee Seer nd oy perties of cleansing, P 
and e skin, and in preventing those 
pera os odantatioas of the complexion and skin 
due to clogging of the pores and inflammation of 
the spaces ands, such as pingples, blackheads, 
ag oes , and scaly skin. 
ence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 
Gomain and the softest, whitest skin within the 
iomain of the most advanced or pone knowledge 
supply. It is admirably adapted to preserve the 
heal the skin and scalpof infants and children, 
and'to prevent minor blemishes or inherited skin 
diseases becoming chronic, if used. while young. 
Sold everywhere. Price, 25e. Prepared by the 
PoTreR DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
aarSend for “‘ How to Beautify the Skin. a 


my PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 


prevented by CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been Solty tanned 
— oe of 


it on sale. rr ae for it it. 
Drs, WILIBERGER. Prop. 259 N. 208t., Phila, Pa 
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GOOD NEWS 


S in wed 
orpafticslarseddrest eo 


Ess Voces tee New York, me Ne 


Delicious COFFEE! enn: 
““Wood’s Old Dutch Java Coffee” 


9 If your dealer does not supply it, send 4e. 
7 with his address, and ~d own for 
sample,toThos. Wood &Co., 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE 


No trouble, no boili al Put up in 1b 
tin cans at fc. STEPHEN wal WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors and aby manufacturers. Philadelphia, Pa. 


nfermented re grape juice. Circular or 
WINE freesampl le. T. H. J Newburg.N.Y. 


FRENCH BATISTE ROBES 


In each of which are 434 
yards wide and 43g yards 
narrow embroidery, with 
10 yards plain material, be- 
ing sufficient for a dress, 
They are ecru, with beautiful 
combinations of embroidery, 
in red and white, navy and 
white, brown and white, and 
black and white. 

Having secured them at 
just half the prices of last 
year, we will sell those with 
embroidery 3 inches wide for 
$1.50 a robe, those 4 inches 
wide at §2.00, while those 
with 5-inch embroidery will 
be sold at $8.50arobe. This 
is an unusual opportunity to 
secure summer materials for 
a low price. 

ORDERS BY MAIL should 
include 20-cents extra for 
postage. Money promptly 
refunded if not satisfactory. 


R. & J, GILCHRIST, 5 Winter St, Boston, Mass. 


HEALTHY 


Jp CHILDREN 


WEAR THE 
Gp tts “FITTING 
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ita aL Ding RETAILERS 


29 “Take 
circular, 


+a SENS: 
for descriptive 


Aggie AY LACE 
JAMES @eOREERY a cO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine. Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


PERFECT FITTING 

White. Dress pres SHIRT sin 

Post; unlaundried, orzSe-Isundried 
Ca yo THE DEN SHIRT FACTORY, 
147-142 2 North 8th St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREE °° Sons 1 1, samples of cloth the famous Plyv- 
mou i $ Pan ts are cut from, includ- 
ing self-measurement bisnks and linen Saat re 
if you mention a we ig P MOUTH 


ROCK PANTS CO. 
ARPET °° fore bod bat ee &J. 
809 Chestnut St., Phila 
delphia, in ir oe to seaies full value for their 
money. They retail Carpets of their own make, 
which are reliabl ein every way. 


_.. WORTH DOING. 
rite : us- 
trated circulars of the Hartman, Patent sce ve 
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WORTH REPEATING 


TRUE TO LIFE, AND LIFE 
IN TRUTH. 


[By James T. Fields. ] 


“ Paint me as I am,” said Cromwell, 
Rough with age, ‘and gashed with’ ware 
“Showing visage as you find it— 
than truth my soul abhors!” 


This was he whose musterin _ 
Swept the fee.at Marston Rue 

This was he whose arm u lifted 
From the dust the fainting poor. 





God had made his face uncomely— 
“Paint me as I am,” he said, 

So he lives upon the canvas 
Whom they chronicled as dead J \ 


- Simple justice he requested 
At the artist’s glowing hands, 
“ Simple justice!” from his ashes 
Cries a voice that still commands. 


And, behold! the page of History, 
Centuries dark with Cromwell's name, 

Shines to-day with thrilling lustre 
From the light of Cromwell’s fame ! 





MISTAKES IN CHILD- 
TEACHING. 


[From The Atlantic Monthly.] 


Surprising as it seems, I believe it to be 
true that nota little positively false moral- 
ity is taught children by respectable and 
educated persons,—not consciously, of 
course, but through want of thought as to 
the impression made upon the child’s mind 
by the words and actions of its elders. It 
is not only ignorant and_ irresponsible 
nurses, but too commonly the child’s own 
mother, who confuses its sense of right 


it in the place of the right. This happens 
every time a child is bribed to obey by the 

romise of some reward. He learns that 

eis to do right not because he knows it 
is such, or because simple obedience is im- 
perative, but because the doing the right 
thing is to bring himsomeadvantage. Con- 
versely, therefore, if to do it brought some 
disadvantage, or even if it brought nothing 
with it to gratify the child’s wishes, it 
would no longer be right. Motives to 
right-doing are too often urged which, if 
not actually bad, are certainly not the best: 
as when children are told that their friends. 
will not love them unless they behave in 
a certain prescribed manner. The appea 
to affection is no doubt legitimate in its 
place and degree, but the parents’ affection 
ought not to be held up as a prize for right 
conduct. A father may properly tell his 
children that he is pleased when they do 
right, and grieved when they do wrong, 
but a child should never be allowed to 
believe that, whether pleased or grieved, 
his father has ceased or could cease to 
love him. 

The root-truth about the matter seems to 
me to be this: that a child’s parents stand 
to it, while it is young, in the place of 
God himself, All its conceptions of truth 
and goodness come to it through this 
channel, and justice, love, faith, and all 
the virtues, dawn upon the child’s soul as 
they are embodied in its parents’ speech 

d action toward itself and its brothers 
and sisters. When a father or mother 
does an injustice to one child in favor of 
another, it is not the one child alone that 
is harmed, but both. Justice in the ab- 
stract children know little of, and to preach 
about it to them would be of slight use; 
but every little one understands it in the 
concrete, and many a child’s heart has 
swelled with an indignation against injus- 
tice that was not wholly nor mostly seliish, 
but a righteous instinct asserting itself 

gainst a visible wrong. 

A truthful child is generally strictly 
veracious, and does not comprehend any 
deviation ‘from the letter of truth ; ‘so that 
it is often necessary, to save it from moral 
}confusion, to explain what may seem to it 
like untruth. If it become impossible to 
keep a promise made to a child, the hin- 
dette circumstanges ought te be men- 
tioned, or at least/it should be éxplained 
that there are such. Again, the Bible 
command, Parents, provoke not your chil- 
dren to wrath, is often forgotten, while the 
corresponding one, Children, obey your 
parents, is quoted and enforced. -A great 
deal of injustice is often done, moreover, 
in settling disputes among children, by, 
not allowing for provocation received. 


training of children is, Always take for 
granted that they mean to be good. If 
to give a dog or a child a bad name isan 
excellent recipe for making him deserve 
it, to let it be a matter of course that he is 





and wrong by putting the expedient betore | 
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aaa Three. Wonderful Sewing Machines, | Kansas Cty Investments 


to behave o have properly is to go @ considerable 
THE NEW SINGER AUTOMATIC (Single Thread). | paying a good percentage and rapidly en 


te yoward having him behayeso. I have 
it runs wit hancing in value, a specialty. 


mothers actually put it into a ehild’s 
bed "0 be naughty, when it had never 

THE nEW SINGER VIBRATOR sedate Eve | i ag FIRST 

More Modern, lighter running, and simpler than any other. . 


urred to the ittle one to beso. In this 
ve I would utter a protest against 
Me cane of infant literature, usually illus- 

in sums of $1,000 and upwards, bearing 8 PER. 

THE NEW SINGER OSCILLATOR. CENT interest, payable semi-annually, 
’’Solentifically and mechanically perfect. Wo guarantee both interest aad principal. 

- Offices Everywhere, Perfection Guaranteed. 89 CERTIFICATES. OF DEPOSIT 
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in whick greedy Tom and slovenly 

tated, cruel Peter and vain Polly, are 

. vividly described in the act of making 
themselves unpleasant, 

Manners and morals are closely con- 
nected, though | parents attentive to their 
children’s training in the one are strangely 

negligent with regard to the other. 
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Lin heer, clean, cool Linen Lawns, Hot 
weather stuffs that won't wash inean or fugzy. White 
grounds, colored spots and fieures, 22, 30 to We. Also 





ferred who can furnish a horse ‘ahd gl give ngie owpre | B j 
lay’ ' time to the business. Spare magrngn ts may be profitably ; 
= aw, in 0, 3 loyed also. A few vacancies in towns ¢ cities. B. F. 'N Ss BAN K 
} OHNSON & CO., Pubs., 1039 Main St., Richmond. Va. 





ales ANTED TO SAS STONKEAN 

pr tige rope Towels. 1 Bisa white. generous. to magg torte 10, 000 AGE ‘SELL © x OUR HISA York rome ae ance: : 
r ; n Pp T CAMPAIGN BIOCRAPHIES 

You've seen hem before, but nev: , eerful 

money's worth. On Shans stent eee ee middle U L I Grint hesadan Best, cheapest,< go like wildfire. 


Chestnut Street entrance. 
Large Plaid Linen suitable for Children’s Dresses. 
You and we ave thought it good value at 20 cents, 





SUITS Secure territory at omee. HUBBARD Bros. Phila.,Pa. BONDS we Os yO QUNTY 8 By Sa 4 , 
’ ze 


5 ou 
27 Sudbury St., IBERAL SALARY case Ure ee te ee “3 sale. Tend for peek 3 View 


























Aneto ae ccm. Texnsnnen wade Henan N. W. HARRIS & CO., Bankers, 
fo inch sheeting Linen, 68 cents, Grand value. Ra ‘Send for catalogue. Boston. t Send at fe ticuarss TONG. | 115-117 Monroe St 56 Devousht 8 
ges eg White Uniaundered Initial Handkerchiefs, for ; WINSTON & CO,, 1000 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, CHICAGO. Boston.” 
MOCKS; ANY SORT, MEXICAN GRASS, 14 FT. nee and women HE Ameri 1 t Co., 150 Nassau ° 
white or colored, $1.50, : tf $5 to $10 A DAY, rantes.  Qae — Ts St. New York, offer extraordinary indugements 
JOHN WANAMAKER, , pm J 4 wd From Be to 0.00 ¢ a tae, oo 2 —_— i, | Investment Securiti nm all gua 
Philadelphia. ? about threedays. we THE: box J. i. Batic Pub., Boston {.eete, Sesoner eae S, 908.72. Send for i 
GE ted to take subscr' THE 
AGENT Trnvsrasrep Gaaintrast Waicty, with Tv. 3B SWEET, Pres, GEO. M. ae Vice-Pres. 
ea emium picture, * fore 
AGENT Pike’ Goad tor godt onurie Sender: Kansas Loan & Trus st Co., 











Pe A, KANS 
PORTERS OF lw yg schools, free. 7, bane SN Y. ey Paid-up © pital aa. hy eae a. 
: strict managers for a 
4 1 1 
DOSTERMOOR*® WANTEDS prosiavie'uaitom, “i Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 


Ral Db, 8 LIVED AND W 
trolled »b bimscit) pd oy best references uired, Tor example of lis tion addr 
: WARD Opera: was tive Company, 
CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS | 4“? ress, R, H. WOODW A. FO.» rPubs., Baltimore. giving your 
aran‘eed, or nosale. Es- 


REAL ESTATE 
timate giv mn of cost cost and descriptive cata- DENVE INVESTMENTS. 


logue furnished.on application. Conder relive ae. profitable. Circularsand references 
A. JW R, 
No, 36 South 24 BE. Philadelphia, Pa. ed, H,.B.Chamberlin & Bro.,Box 1934 .Denver,Col. 


AMERICAN 














































































= CHURCH | eee FIRE INSURAN 
nh Hap. and doa Tmnionadie | w uy gq | Whuler Relecor Co. Baton Re NSURANCE Co.., 
Br rices, ask your stationer for | puiyagelphia Ageney, 9 North 13th Street. OHN D. KNOX & CO 
oe Li em, ar INVESTMEN oy ‘BANKERBana oan AGENTS, 
wt cpnker Hy ‘Linen. me BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, Negotiators of KANS FIRST MORTGAGES 
send 8 ponmBue a} starbpe for ence Bie aime? eee for Charepey See large advertisement next week 
© | cur compacts, Samra RRANTED, Catalogue sent Bree. te :, tO $2 M°INTOSH & MYGATT, 
Postage is 16 cls. Ih 1% varieties which we sgl b VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. rte FREIGHT aes ny desert Bankers - ver. Colerad de. 
yr WaKD cont hat wre The MeMULLEN WOVEM WIRE FENCE 00. adgisersiets Winaeeseestad iia pease 
Express often cheaper. | Devonshire Sirest,. Boston, MeShane Bell Foundry | _X- ™srket and Ontario Sts. Chicago, EI. - rast Yonge. -_ 
Finest Crade of Bells MApeEre, TILES, GRATES 
Seater apes Semvees, £220 20 Oe. eeneareceoetttiss | TOOLS unease” | WOOD gieemaiscee 
tk site rine ron Banner Pe ory Se. ? PHI awe ELPHIA, P A. net YORK WEST PRICES. 
Kone for tiluntraied price ist, fA, MANE eS Cine SD Mention thts pager. Believe, ma, ' Send %cents for illustrated catalogue. CHAS. L. PAGE, Chicago, lil. 
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TOO EASY. 
Ke Cleanliness prevents disease, seumade, 
what is the best medicine for dirt? 


‘Johnnie (indignantly)}—Humph! Sapolio! Give 
me a hard oe, 


‘A disease known is half cured.” If 
your house is dirty buy a cake of 


SAPOLIO. 


It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap used 
for et cleaning purposes except the laun- 
No. 5. (Copyright, March, 1887.] 


ON 


Estab. and KANSAS CITY, MQ. Incorp. 1886. 
Paid-up C ttal 1,000,000.00 
—_—-_:. >" haes $+) 000.00 

Offers Guacantess Real Estate Mort, es 
Drawing 6% Interest. = 

BaAMUEL M. JaRVIs, Pres. ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Sec, 

Eastern Office, 239 Broadway, New York. 

















ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 





THE CEREALINE COOK BOOK, 
containing more than two hundred rec} pes,will’ besent 
toany one who will mention where this advertisement 

“ol Sonatinas and ¢ pclove a two-cent stam samp for postage, to 
fg. Co., Columbus, I. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 187%, 
Nos. 303-404-—170-604. 








——_ 











4 


- DO YOU WANT A GOLD WATCH? 


aco 0-OPERAT 10N iTiva de mee 
E 





LUB CO., 926 Ches' 
1 particulars oftheir plan. 


RED STAR LINE 


For Antwerp and Paris, sailing weekly between 
NEW Yo and A Re 
PHILADELPHIA and 4 NTWERP. 
ene cabin, $60 to $100; excursion Silo togis Recond, 
09 10.006 5 3 excursion, iteerage, low 
PET ne NS, SGeustel Agen — 
bor Walnuts Ste » Philadelphia 6 Bowling Green, N. ¥. 


nut St., Phila., for 

















John Wanamaker says :— 

“Tt may be that better music 
can be found, and better words, 
but somehow the hymns of 
Professor Sweney’s books have 


blessing in them.” 
The latest and brightest is 


SHOWERS of BLESSING. 
A Sunday-school worker, hav- 
ing seen and examined an early 


copy, says it is zxvaluadble, 


192 pp. Price, 35 cents per copy by mail, 
$3.60 per dozen. 


J OHN J. HOOD, Philadelpnia Ba. 





T HE UNPRECEDENTED SALE OF 


HAPPY DAY, 


the new Sunday-school book by W. A. Oep ce and 
W. T. GIrrk shows what ¢he people thinks of a grand 


book. Octavo fr) 1 Sones print. Price, 35 — 
630 per 100, le copy. 30 cents. spect 
men pages free. mac rae . T. GIFFE, 





CHOIR. LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for s sample copy of the Musical Vis- 
r, containing anthem 


HE JOH cuURCH co., Cincinnati, O. 





COMPARATIVE WORTH or BAKING POWDERS. 
a emer meres 





GRANT’S (Alum Powéer) 


RRR eRe 
i «te. 6 ; 7 


ne enema meaner 
HANFORD!'S, when fresh, ,. ae a ees 
REDHEADS... tit aa eR 
CHARM (Aum Powder +, PTT, 
AMAZON Aim ) vier + ne erm: 
DAVIS’, ond DAVIS’ 0, K ay 
CLEVELAND'S... a RRR 
PIONEER (Sen Francisco). . aS 

DR. PRICE'S. .... ....---. 

SNOW FLAKE (Groft’s) ..... 

LEWIS’...... ....---,---- 

PEARL (Andrews & Co.)...... 


HECKER’S.. 


GILLET’S....... ——_ | 
ANDREWS& CO. “Regal” 


Milwaukee, (Contains Alum 


BUMFORD’S, when not fresh fl 


Sa NNT ENERO 


REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS 
As to Purity and Wholesomeness of the Royal Baking Powder. ' 


“T have tested a ee of Royal Baking Powder, which I purchased in the 
it composed of a and wholesome 


: nm market, and find 


ents, It is a cream 


tartar powder of a high degree of m ee a a 


phosphates, or other injurious substances. 
al Baking Powder is absolutely a Li ve 


“Tt is a scientific fact that the Ro 


G. Love, Ph.D 


Royal Baking P oper is undoubtedly the purest and most reliable powder 


offered to the p 


‘¢ The Ro < 
wateg eee of 


H. A, Mort, D. 


Powder is purest in quality and highest in ti of 
T have knowledge. ated T ins 


Wu. MoMur D. 





The Baking Powder received the highest. award over all cofapetiiors at 


the Vienna World’s 


ition, 1878 ; at the Centennial, Philadelphia, 1876; at the 


American Institute, New York, and at State Fairs throughout the country. 


No other article of human food has ever received such high, emphati 
versal endorsement from eminent re physicians, scientists and 


Health all over the world, 


Notz.—The above Diagram Mastrates th e comparative worth 
Chemical 


Powders, as shown by 


.. 


Dolk qearephee dbl pg Seiar ce vce 0, the 
arfraclge Signa the result being as indicated. This 


and uni- 
of 


ee a ee ee ae 
total leavening power or volume in 
test for worth by 


Schedler only proves what every observant consumer of the Royal Baking 
Powder knows by practical experience, that, while it costs a few.cents per pound 
more than ordinary kinds, it is far more economical, besides affording the advant- 
age of better work, A single trial of the Royal Baking Powder will convince any 


fair minded person of these facts, 


* While the diagram shows some of the alum povees to be of a comparatively 


high degree kf strength, it is not to be taken as indic 


that ey news have Pox fen — 


All alum powders, no matter how high their strength, are to be av. 
































3 Pastors, Committees and Others look- 
ing for a New Hymn Book, send for 
free returnable copies of 


Carmina Sanctorum, 


Or HYMNS AND SONCS OF PRAISE. 
Edited by the REV. DRS. HITCHCOCK, EDDY, and MUDGE. 


A. 8 BARNES & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 














ECHOES OF CLORY | 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. By J. F. KINSEY and JOHN McPHERSON. 
NEW WORDS AND NEW MUSIC. 


Send 35 cents for a sample copy, 


and if it is not the finest supssrtng hoo nooks if it does not contain the sweet- 


est music, if it is not more than sat tisfactory, return it, and your money will be refunded. Sample 
THE ECHO MUSIC CO., La Fayette, Ind. 





Gospel pymns 


IANKE Y 0 
MS GRANAHAN | 


ee 
FOR YOUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
BETTER TRY IT! 
it Will Answer for the Prayer-Meeting Also. 
284 Songs, Music for Every Hymn. 


Music Edition, Board Covers, $30 
"Words Only, Boa Tserd Gover vers, $10 per 100. 


STEBBINS 











BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Sth St., New York. 
$1 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAQC 





“Lord, Dismiss Us With,” etc. 15 cents. 
In God Is My Glory. 15 cents. 
“Teach Me to Live.” 15 cents. 


Lead Us, Heavenly Father.” 10 cents. 


Four new [ny and guartettes: Composed b; 
ALBEET W. Borst. Published and for sale by if 


W. H. BONER & Co., 
Neo. 1102 Chestnut St... PHILADELPHIA. 
Copies mailed, postpaid ,upon receipt of price named. 


oe ree car ae 
0 


Hymn4tunescompiled oye A. Ogden. ntly increas ie copy, 3 
25c. Spec. pages free. W.W.WHITNEY, Pub., 


SONGS OF REJOICING duygoa 








New, beau amen. and 
pe dozen, co prepaid.” 


Batopie. oS cents, 
illmore Bros., 185 Race 


St., Cincinnati, O. 





—— 
—. 
EDUCATIONAL. 


RS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Home Schoo my 
Young Ladies, 4035 Chéstn ag Pe neOl for 





Pa. Sixteenth year begins Philadeiptig 
EST WALNUT ST, BOARDI 
Girls, 4001 Walnut St, Phila, Re-o NG Po QOL foe 


¥ ss J. TRAUTMANN, Prin. Catalogue on neon apple 

MCL [NSEUISARY.stmsueny cont 
ome OL oun; 

and heaithful location. ‘Three hones! sy 


Half-nour from Hartford. Address Rev.J.B.McLEgy 


-BOARBING AE HE, 


__ Will re-open Gavsamber? 26, at 66 Bayard Street’ 


OAK GROVE NOME SCHOOL ~ 
AMHERST, MA Ass. Te spenssene 

ns t. 19, 1s 
#00. Pupils rained to Peake and AWellesiey cms 
certificate. Miss V. W. BUFFUM, A.B., Princigat 


DEMOVAL—™"= KENNARD hee: siuberea ia 
seminary for young ladies and little 
irls from 1313 Green Street to Mon 














‘errace, 1829 North Broad Street. Fat ro 


1 
commences September 19. all term, 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE ‘SCHOOL 


Ly 
THE nk. DR. in. WORDEN, 
1284 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Illus 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE, Boston, 


Miss Anable’s Boarding and Day Schoo! 


FOR YOUNG LapDIEs, 1350 Pine St,, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Thorough instruction. Prepares + Me for college, 
Fortieth year begins September 26, 1888. 


BALTIMORE FEMALE COLLEGE, CHAR 


the State 
Maryland, affords eoerene and Day Pupils the be 
advantages in Language, Art, and Music, § 
terms: form 1 gy & dang? ters and orphans. 4 woe 
N.C. B KS, M. A., LL.D., Prest, 


opens Sept. 1 
’ BOYS’ SCHOO Billets, 
MITCHELL Sinen ASsnilée frome 'Bonten 
6 miles from Lowell, on the penite and d Lowell £ a oad R 
A strictly select Famiuy School for Boys from 7 to 15 in 
clusive. Fall term commences Send 
circular to M. C. ae A.M., Principal 


TAPE Perinom Cries 




















SLARE’ o ane NL of Yote 
eae merce, D 

oe halos che 
Vrlox pepe ase Am poe naga 


raduates enna 


sia 

ege, 

Lele 2cofion this hia ethos = 
PERRIN 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


OF BALTIMORE CITY. 
An institution of highest peliagtese grade, with 
superior ———— for thorough and extended instruc 
gon. a Opera September 13,1888. Address the president, 
INS, Ph.D., Baltimore. Md. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG G LADIES 

ladeip! 
will be bese Pits be specious country seat of Ja Coons 
ber 26. For circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogony, 
Montgomery County, Pa, | 


Miss Francus E. BENNETT, ie ‘Bosnty, 
Miss SyYLwaaJ. EASTMAN, |. A. DiLLaye 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A COLLEGE FOR W 

Bryn anes, Fe. tep miles irom PI Philadel fadetpe. “Offers 

uate and andors: raduate Sanskrit, 

reek, Latin Mathematics, En Anglo-Saxon, 

dag: ,Old French, Italian, Span i tS Garnee includ 

Gothic and Old High'German, History, Political 

Xa aa Physics, Chemistry, ae Of ove te Bot- 

nd lectures on Philoso er 

rgent’s spparatus complete. Fellowships (valine 

Bs in Greek glish, Mathematics, History, and 
jology. For Program address as above. 














Oberlin College. 


Faculty of Fifty-four Professors and Instructors, 
1417 students last year, 


1. DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY.—Classical and 
English Courses. 


il. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY AND THE ARTS.— 
Classical, Philosophical, and Literary Courses. 


a. DEPARTMENT OF PREPARATORY INSTRUCTION. 
—Classieal, Philosophical, and English Schools. 


IV. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
V. ART DEPARTMENT. 


Full Courses with increased Electives. Enlarged 
Library, Cabinet, and Laboratories; and Five New 
Stone uildings. 

Tuition and pacitantahs, $10 per term of 3 Ba og 
Table board and room rent, $24 to $48 per 
Terms begin Sept. 11, Jan. 1, "and April 2 For full 
particulars, send for “ Announcement” to 

G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio: 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Invites the weeation of parents and students to 9 ft} its 
full courses of stu: (2) its improved eres 21 3) its 
iree scholarshi (4) its lar brary fund, (5)its new 
astronomical observatory, (6) its hea. thfulness of loca- 
tion, (7) its remarkable Caren, and (8) its elegant 
new #¢t and music hall. 


it has No Superior in Pennsylvania. 


It has three departmenjs: A college for young mee. 
an institute for young women, and an academy for 
youths preparing for college, for business, or for 
teaching, with full and able faculties. 

Its courses of lectures and facil ities 1 in music and art 
are of asuperior character, and will be faithfully kept 
ata standard to meet the highest demands. 

The recent additions to the endowment enable the 

corporation to offer inducement in advance of apy 
that have been ret previously, and to assure the 
satisfaction of p 

Itisimportant for t the publidto know that iversity 
advantages are =r" at less cost to the student than 
the prices of normal schools; academies, and other un- 
endowed institutions with feeble facilities. 

Ror ag and any desired information will be fur- 
nis 

President DAVID J. HILL, LL. D., , Lewisburg, Pa. 


“STAMMERING” 


And All Defecta of Speech Permanently Cured. 
ape ong 7% the a ite rofessors of the Univer: 
sity of Pa.: , M.D., LL. D., Prof. Materia 
Medica and Dlebaaeeay Nervous Sy stem: Dr. Harrison 
Allen, Prof. P! hysiology,and Jno. G. R. McElroy, Prof. 
Rhetoric and tnglish Language; all of whom have 
personal knowledge of aggravated cases which f 


cured. 
For full information, address E. 8. POuNSTOR, 
lith and Spring Garden St: eets, Phil 











‘She Sunday mchool Times latends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of &@ party not in g00d standing be inadvertently inserted 
bee publisher will reiund be subscribers thal they lose thereby rf . 


ey boley 











